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Chapter 1 
RANK GROWTH 


M any, many years ago, deep dark forests surrounded 
the village of Penkovo, and in those forests lived bears 
and wood-goblins. Ploughed fields gradually pushed the 
lorest far back from the village, and there were neither 
bears nor wood-goblins lurking in the thickets any long- 
er. It is true that a few days ago Matvei Morozov, a 
former tractor driver and now an ordinary workman on 
the farm, did say that he saw something weird and 
shaggy leaping from one pine to the other, on the forest 
edge close to the very road leading to the M.T.S. mutter- 
ing, ‘“Superphosphate! Superphosphate!” And although 
Matvei swore by all that’s holy and gave the word of a 
Komsomol that he had seen all this with his own eyes, 
no one took him seriously except ofd man Glechikov. 
Everyone knew that Matvei did not believe in God and 
that he was not a member of the Y.C.L.; moreover, he 
started this goblin story just when Tyatushkin, his team 
leader, had wanted him to deliver a drum to the M.T.S. 
and Matvei had not felt like going. 

The woods have retreated far from the village, but 
they left a souvenir with every farmer: each private plot 
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has its own miniature grove, and in old Glechikov’s 
backyard, when rains are plenty, white mushrooms topped 
with brown berets push their way up from the 
ground. And beyond the village, on the bank of the Ka- 
zanka River where Penkovo girls usually go to weep 
away their maidenly sorrows, one can still see the rotten 
stumps of trees felled long ago amid the rose willows, 
the hazel shrubs, and the black-hoofed slender birches. 

Penkovo’s collective farm ‘““Wave” had been a prosper- 
ous one before it joined up with the Kirilovka and 
Suslikha villages, and perhaps this was why the rooks 
and swallows coming there in the spring were so 
numerous. The birds would dart senselessly over the 
cottages all day long, deafening one with their fights 
and screams, and the noise they made would get Yevsei 
Yevseyevich, the chief accountant, so muddled he would 
enter all his figures in the wrong columns. In the eve- 
ning the birds would all disappear, vanishing no one 
knew where, and then silence, peaceful and blessed, 
would descend upon the village. 

Summer evenings are beautiful in Penkovo. The sun, 
which has conscientiously warmed the earth all day, 
sets behind the forest, its parting rays gilting the top 
of the tallest pine in front of Ivan Savich’s cottage. 
Transparent twilight falls. Dusk creeps into the cottages 
first and then it spreads through the streets. The top 
cf the pine grows dark. The glow of the sunset wanes. 
A 25-watt lamp, flickering in the wind, is lighted on the 
lamppost in front of the co-operative store, the milk- 
maids start out for the dairy to milk their cows, and the 
chickens, grown wild in Glechikov’s badly managed 
household, find perches for the night on the bare 
branches of an asp. It grows crisp and cool, but a nos- 
talgic fragrance of the warm day lingers on, well into 
the night, in the front gardens, on the damp bicycle 
paths, and the trunks of asps and birches. 
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Yes, the summer evenings are truly beautiful, espe- 
cially when Ivan Savich, the chairman, is away at some 
conference or other at the district centre. 

On evenings such as these, old Glechikov does not have 
to go banging his stick on the windows of the committee 
members to summon them to a meeting, and Yevsei 
Yevseyevich can be quite sure that he will not be called 
to the office to look up his files and hunt for some last 
year's receipt. On evenings such as these, Larissa, the 
chairman’s saucy daughter, hurries to the cottage of 
Matvei Morozov, the former tractor driver, in spite ol 
her father’s strict orders never to go in that direction at 
all. And old Glechikov can hang a padlock, that looks 
imposing enough but does not work, on the door of the 
office, and go out into the street for a breath of fresh 
air. 

It was an evening such as this, and old Glechikov felt 
particularly happy because Ivan Savich had gone to 
town and was not expected back until the following day. 
The old man went to the club and sat on the porch wait- 
ing for the lecture held there to end and the people to 
start pouring out. 

The talk entitled “Dreams and Fancies” was delivered 
by a visiting lecturer Dima Krutikov, a young man in 
iarge glasses. Though Glechikov was fond spending an 
evening at the club, he did not go in to hear this partic- 
ular lecture. What used to attract him most was the 
fact that he was free to pose questions to these learned 
voung men after the lecture was over. Whatever the 
subject—be it a new novel, Mars, or vermin-combating 
measures, he would invariably ask the same question at 
the end: what is a nation? The old man knew the correct 
answer by heart, and he was as gleeful as a child when 
the speaker failed to be book-periect or tried to evade 
the issue under all sorts of pretexts. “Stumped him, | 
did!” the old man bragged happily, “I-ook at him with 
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his bagful of books, but I’ve stumped him just the 
same!” Dima Krutikov made a practice of frequenting 
Penkovo, and everyone knew that apart from his pas- 
sion for enlightening people it was Larissa’s brown eyes 
that drew him to this remote village. Old Glechikov 
asked Dima his usual question after the third lecture, 
and the answer he got was so word-perfect that he lost 
all interest in lectures from then on. 

He sat on the porch dreamily adding up the workday 
units he had made on this job of watchman, he gazed 
at the yellow ribbon of the setting sun, and his spirit 
was as serene and untroubled as the clear evening sky. 
“T wish Ivart Savich would go away more often,” he 
thought, and suddenly he gave a snort of annoyance 
catching sight of Matvei Morozov walking towards 
him. 

Matvei was on his way to the club. As usual he was 
spick and span in his pointed box-calf boots, his brand- 
new trousers tucked in carelessly, and a long coffee- 
coloured jacket slung casually across his shoulders. 

Matvei was a lanky young fellow of twenty-five or so, 
his movements were awkward, his eyes sad and his hair 
worn in a fringe brushed forward on his forehead. 

As long as he lived old man Glechikov would not 
forget how this chap had made a fool of him after re- 
election. He had stomach trouble that day. Matvei came 
in to see him during the lunch hour. The old man who 
loathed callers at the best of times shouted gruffly from 
the stove-bed he was lying on, ‘“What d’you want? Have 
you lost your way or something?” “I’ve come to see how 
vou're getting on,’ Matvei replied. “To see if there’s 
anything you needed.” “Whatever I may need, I don’t 
ticed you! Close the door on the outside.” But Matvei did 
not take a bit of offence. He only sighed and sat down 
on the berich under the icons. ‘Are you going or not?” 
the old man shouted. “If you don’t go I'll tell Ivan 
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Savich that Larissa keeps running to your place, he’ll 
show you what’s what!” “There’s nothing he can do to 
me now,’ Matvei said and sighed again. “He hasn’t 
been re-elected.” 

A hurricane seemed to blow the old man off the stove. 
“What's this you say? A man like him? But who else 
has the brains to run the place?” he cried. “D’you mean 
you think the post should have been refused?” Matvei 
asked regretfully. “Refused what?” Glechikov was puz- 
zled. “Should have refused it, he’s right,’ Matvei mut- 
tered talking to himself. “Should have refused it.’ Gle- 
chikov was dumbfounded. “You mean you were elected?” 
Matvei nodded humbly. “Why, dear Matvei Palich,” the 
old man began to fuss about him. “Do sit down, why 
did you get up? [ had such pains in my stomach I didn’t 
know what I was about.... Now that’s something! Now 
that’s some news! And I thought they’d elect Tyatush- 
kin, old fool that I am. Ivan Savich saved money on the 
hives and so all the bees got sick with diarrhoea. And 
look what’s going on at the dairy. I don’t remember the 
exact figure, how inany heads of cattle do we have? But 
that’s the verv word—heads! They’ve neither bellies nor 
flesh. They're just called cows, but you can’t even see 
their teats, they’re all drawn in. Oh what’s the use of 
talking! Is Ivan Savich capable of managing a place as 
big as this? What we need is a young, vigorous man. 
Look, I won’t be a minute.” 

It should be mentioned that Glechikov had a grand- 
daughter in Leningrad who often sent him parcels with 
good things to eat. Just what these things were no one 
knew; all they knew was that Glechikov invariably had 
stomach trouble for about a week after he got a parcel, 
and was half seas over when he came to work. When- 
ever Ivan Savich scolded him for it, the old man lost his 
temper and shouted that if the worst came to the worst 
he would resign from the farm and find a means to sup- 
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port himself, they needn’t worry! It just happened that 
Matvei chose the very day to make his call when the old 
man had received a parcel. Now the host fumbled in a 
dark corner and produced an almost full bottle of vodka, 
some pickled cucumbers and two dim thick glasses. “I 
had a special reason for coming to see you before the 
others,” Matvei said. “I’m thinking of appointing you as 
my adviser.” ‘How d’you mean? Is it a sort of job?” 
Glechikov asked. “Why, of course. But you won't have 
to do anything, your job will be to keep your eyes and 
ears open and report to me—the chairman.” “That’s 
fine!’ Glechikov was overjoyed. “But wait a minute,” 
how about workday units?” “We won’t quarrel over 
that: will two a day be enough?” 

The old man left the table, staggered into the dark 
corner and brought out a bar of milk chocolate. “Give 
this to Larissa,” he said. “Tell her it’s a present from 
ine. You stick to her, don’t mind Ivan Savich. Ivan 
Savich, you know, doesn’t understand a thing. He’s 
pushed me into the dairy and throws it up into my face, 
and what do I care for the dairy? You know who I was 
back in 1930, eh?’ Matvei said, ‘Go to the office right 
now and tell them you've been appointed chief adviser.” 
“IT wish you'd put it in writing,’ the old man asked. 
“Nonsense, there’s no need for it at all! You and I will 
put an end to the bureaucrats! We'll run the place 
without any papers. Just speak the order: once and 
everything will be done.” 

All this had happened the previous winter, but the 
memory still rankled with the old man. The whole office 
had rocked with laughter when at last it had been 
brought home to him that Ivan Savich was still the chair- 
man. Bul what rankled even more with him was the fact 
that he had wasted all his goodies on Matvei. The 
following day he had presented Matvei with a written 
bill, demanding payment for the vodka and the cucum- 
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bers he had had, for the bar of chocolate, and for the 
four cigarettes he had smoked, but Matvei had refused 
to pay saying that since the bill bore no stamp it was 
invalid. Moreover, he said that even if there had been a 
stamp on the bill he was entitled to a discount anyway, 
because after the row at the office the old man had been 
discharged from the dairy and appointed night watch- 
man, and what was more, the whole village now called 
him “adviser.” 

And now this same Matvei Morozov came and sat on 
the bench next to Glechikov, who pretended he did not 
see him and moved away. 

‘The oifice telephone’s ringing like mad, and Glechi- 
kov is nowhere near again,” Matvei said pensively and 
softly as though there was no one else there. 

“My back’s been killing me all day;’ the old man 
erumbled. “I must have caught a cold or perhaps it’s 
a sion of changing weather.” 

“But then why should he be anywhere near?” Matvei 
went on talking aloud to himself. “His workday units 
keep piling up while he’s busy doing nothing. And the 
phone, incidentally, still keeps on ringing.” 

“Tt’s a sure sign of bad weather the way it pains me, 
and vet the sky looks clear,” the old man croaked. 
‘“Must have caught cold. Maybe | ought to rub it down 
with kerosene or something.” 

“It may be the chairman of the village Soviet him- 
self calling,’ Matvei continued in chagrined tones. 
“Some discipline in Penkovo,’ he’ll say. ‘And who’s the 
watchman there, I wonder? Must be _ Glechikov. 
It’s sure to be Glechikov if he’s not there doing his 
duty!’ ”’ 

“And that’s no concern of yours!” the old man flared 
up at last. “Buzz, buzz, like a bee! You know who | was 
back in 1930? And you were still dirtying your diapers 
then!” He glared triumphantly at Matvei and, stretch- 
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ing one leg forward, began to grope in his pocket for his 
tobacco pouch. 

“T expect the phone is ringing and ringing,’ Matvei 
said with a sigh. 

He had a date with Larissa, she was to come out of 
the club at eight sharp, and he wanted to get rid of the 
o'd man before then. ) 

“Pll go and see who's ringing in a minute,” said Gle- 
chikov. He pulled out a newspaper, blew on it and 
ripped off a jagged piece. “Let them discharge me today 
if they want to. I bet they’ll come begging afterwards. 
Ivan Savich will come himself and say, ‘Vasily Nikola- 
yevich, save us! Be a good chap, come back to your job!’ 
And Pll say, ‘Oh no, let Matvei do all your jobs for 
you!’”’ He challenged Matvei with a haughty look and 
began to roll the paper round his thick finger. 

Just then the door was flung open and Larissa came 
out dressed in a short jacket and a red kerchief which 
had slipped down on her shoulders. 

She looked about her, and her large brown eyes had 
a swift bird-like look. She saw Matvei and for a moment 
wrinkled her hard, tip-tilted nose. 

“What are you doing here>?” she asked, although she 
knew perfectly well that he was waiting for her and was 
glad of it. 

“Pm watching Vasily Nikolayevich here, to see that 
he doesn’t run off,” Matvei replied. 

Giechikov mumbled something incoherently and start- 
ed pouring makhorka into his cigarette wrapper. 

“IT suppose you sat in the front row, eh?” Matvei 
asked Larissa, hinting at the lecturer’s interest in her. 

“That’s my business.” 

“I saw your boy friend tonight. He streaked so fast 
iitto the door, sparks flew from under his feet. Why 
7 you stay till the end, he would have taken you 
nome.” 
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“Why should anvone take me home? I’m not blind, | 
can find my own way.” 

“He hasn’t given you a ring by any chance, has he?” 

“Perhaps he has. That’s his and my business.” 

‘Here, give me vour hand, let me see.” 

“Your eyes will pop if you see too much,” she retorted. 

“Let’s see it anyway,’ Matvei grabbed her by the 
shoulders, drew her close and, with set faces, they began 
te struggle on the old, creaky porch. And though Laris- 
sa did not struggle very hard, Matvei was in no hurry 
to look at her hand, he kept hugging her, pressing his 
cheek to her smooth face, and kissing her furtively. But 
Larissa did not scem to notice it. 

“Let go, you.... Goodness! My arm ... you'll break 
my arm, you devil. Look, you’ve dropped your coat ... 
you'll mess it up,” she said, trying to hide her round 
face, flaming in spots, from his hot breath, but unable 
to dodge his strong, bold lips, she kept brushing them 
with her cheek or her ear. 

Finally Larissa made an effort to free herself, but it 
was only old man Glechikov who suffered from her 
clumsy lurch: she pushed his hand accidentally and he 
spilled his tobacco. 

“Get out, will you!” he shouted. “No one can have any 
peace with you about.” And, stamping angrily down the 
steps, he walked away and turned the corner. Ile could not 
think and walk at the same time, so after a little way he 
stopped and wondered if he'd better go back to the office 
or home to bed. A deep sorrow wrung his heart. Perhaps 
it was his night-blindness which ailed him, or perhaps 
it was because both Matvei and Larissa had ignored 
him so thoroughly, as if he, Glechikov, had not been on 
the porch at all. 

And yet there was a time when Glechikov was a lig- 
ure in the village. He had been active and eager, he had 
been to all the neighbouring regions, had even worked 
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on a fishing crew on Lake Ladoga, and on returning 
had organized a commune in Penkovo and called it the 
“Red Wave,” confident that it would take him no more 
than a year to build it into a sort of paradise on 
earth. 

Within a short time he had made a mess of the whole 
thing and all but landed in jail. The commune fell apart 
and Glechikov took offence at the whole world. When 
the collective farm was organized, he gloated over 
failures and approved of nothing. Towards the end of 
the thirties he quarrelled with the chairman and went 
away again, staying first with one son in Kalinin, then 
with the other in Leningrad. He quarrelled with his sons 
as well and returned to Penkovo where, by that time, 
the only trace remaining of his vigorous but fumbling 
activity was the name of the kolkhoz, which had a queer 
sound in this wooded country. 

A voice coming from the shadows broke into the old 
man’s morose thoughts. 

“Is that -you, Glechikov? I want to talk to you a 
minute.” 

“Could it be the chairman coming back suddenly?” 
the old man thought in alarm, recognizing Ivan 
Savich’s voice. 

“I only left the office for a moment, you know,’ he 
explained hurriedly. “I ran out of tobacco, I thought I’d 
go borrow a cigarette and be right back.” 

“You took a long time over it,’ Ivan Savich’s voice 
sounded at his very elbow. “Here, take one.” 

“T can’t see, sir.” 

The chairman thrust a cigarette into his hand and 
went on: 

“Pve been on the phone for a whole hour from the 
M.T.S. I wanted a horse to be sent to fetch me. But | 
never got through.” 

“Now I’m in for it!” Glechikov thought. 
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“Tel! me, is vour cottage all right?” the chairman 
asked unexpectedly. “I hear your chimney’s been smok- 
ing. Why don’t you put in an application for repairs?” 

“What do I want a stove for? I don’t bake pies, 
do [>?” 

Glechikov knew from his own experience that the 
kinder the chairman spoke to the miscreant at first, the 
worse it would be towards the end. Ivan Savich worked 
up his anger gradually and only when he had com- 
pletely worn out his victim would he give rein to his 
righteous wrath. 

However, had Glechikov known what the chairman 
was about to say to him, he would have been delighted 
perhaps rather than frightened. 

The fact was that on arrival at the M.T.S. that day, 
Ivan Savich was told that a new zootechnician was 
appointed permanently to Penkovo and was due any day 
now. This new zootechnician was none other than Gle- 
chikov's granddaughter Tonya. On hearing the news, 
Ivan Savich turned back home at once to warn the old 
nian and make sure he tidied up his cottage and gave 
his granddaughter a fitting welcome. 

But Glechikov had no idea of all this, and to be on 
the safe side he decided to retreat to the club, because 
if Matvei and Larissa were still engaged in their horse- 
play on the porch all the chairman’s wrath would be 
switched on to them, and then he could quietly slip 
awav to the office. 

“Tf oniv I could get to the turning,’ he thought, and 
took a stealthy step backwards. 

“Wait a minute,” the chairman said. “There's some- 
thing important I want to say to you.” 

“But what have I done?” wailed the old man, backing 
towards the club imperceptibly, so he thought. “Ask 
anyone—I never leit the phone since morning.” 

“You missed your dinner, no doubt?” 
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“Could I think of dinner?” the old man was horrified. 
“I just ate some bread and washed it down with 
water.” 

“You shouldn’t have missed dinner, you know,” the 
chairman said softly. “It’s bad for your health.” 

The old man turned more scared than ever. 

“My health is bad enough as it is,” he said plaintively. 
“All my health’s gone. I feel so faint at times, I dont 
know what to do. It’s an effort to spit even. And 
as soon as the chickens go to sleep, I’m blind as a 
bat.” 

“But why do you keep moving backwards?” Ivan 
Savich asked. Now the corner was turned and Larissa’s 
soft laughter could be heard. 

Glechikov’s ruse proved a great success. The moment 
Ivan Savich heard his daughter’s voice mingling with 
Matvei’s and saw her on the porch with the man, he 
instantly forgot the important news he was to give 
Glechikov. He strode deliberately to the club and, step- 
ping in the light streaming from it, stood there silently. 
Matvei did not see him and went on searching Larissa 
for the ring. 

“Larissa!” Ivan Savich called sternly. 

The two recoiled from one another. Larissa began to 
como back her hair, while Matvei nonchalantly leaned 
against the railing and stared into the dark sky. 

“Go home at once!” Ivan Savich ordered his daughter. 

“No fear! Thev’ll be showing the movie now.” she 
1¢torted, darting a bird-like glance at Matvei. 

_ “Go home, | te!! you. And never let me see you with 
him again.” 

Larissa said nothing. 

“Are you going or not?” 

“Let me tic my kerchief properly at least,” she an- 
swered resentiully. “D’you think you’re driving a cow 
Home or something?” 
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She tied her kerchief securely and ran down the steps, 
as graceful as ever. 

Matvei and Ivan Savich stood still for a long moment 
eazing after her. And old Glechikov, too, stood nailed to 
the spot with curiosity although he knew he ought to 
have taken this chance to slip away. 

“That's that,” said Ivan Savich. “Now you leave her 
alone.” 

“Why pick on me?” Matvei replied. “I’m not holding 
her. You'd think she was made of gold! There are plenty 
of girls. I don’t care which one’s mine.” 

“You're the rank growth on this field. A mare's tail,” 
said Ivan Savich, somewhat perplexed. “You just wait. 
We'll put a curb cn you yet.” 

‘No need to go to all that trouble. Relieve me from 
iny duties and I’i] gladly go. Why this old-regime heavy 
father stuff anvway?” 

“What d’you know about the old regime?” Ivan 
Savich grunted fumbling in his pockets for a match. 
“The new regime has its fools too.” 

“You said it!” Matvei smirked. 

“Comrade chairman did not mean himself, he meant 
vou,” Glechikov offered. “It’s vou who are the new 
regime's fool.” 

‘Whether it's me or not remains to be seen,” said 
Matvei. “All I know is that the Secretary of the District 
Party Committee has been talking to the tractor drivers 
for a whole hour now. He’s curious about the where- 
abouts of that drum of ligroine.” 

“What. Ignatvev here?” Ivan Savich asked, startled. 

“He certainly is. He’s out in the fields somewhere.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” And the chairman, 
abandoning his search for a match, strode quickly away 
towards the telds. 


Chapter 2 


THE DIFFICULTY OF TYING UP THE QUANTUM 
THEORY WITH HOOLIGANISM 


The talk on “Dreams.and Fancies” was over, and the 
audience poured out into the street. After their long en- 
forced silence they plunged noisily into discussion of 
their vital affairs, instantly forgetting all about dreams 
and fancies. 

Dima Krutikov stood on the lighted porch blinking his 
short-sighted eyes. His good-natured, plump face wore 
a puzzied look. 

“Have you seen Larissa Tsarkova anywhere?” he 
asked Matvei. 

“T have. Why?” 

“She was going to show me the way to their nouse. |] 
Jose my bearings in the dark.” 

‘Are they putting you up?” 

“Yes, they are.” 

“D’you want me to take you there?” 

“Yes, please.” 

Dima was a simple and trusting soul, and this 
appealed to Matvei. 

The society for disseminating political and scientific 
knowledge to which Dima belonged considered it an 
extraordinary calamity if one of their lectures was poor 
in attendance, and Dima came to believe that things 
would have gone badly at the collective farms if it had 
not been for his enlightening talks. He liked to speak 
in public, he became inspired, throwing his arms 
cetlingward and striking attitudes as if he had a look- 
ing-glass in front of him. The girls sat curiously study- 
ing his smooth rosy face, his brief-case as large as an 
accordion, his necktic tied in a hard knot, and all agreed 
that when he married his wife would have no difficulty 
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in twisting hii round her little finger. And the old 
women looking at him thought that his father must be 
a reliable, abstinent type who had given his son an 
education so he did not have to work but could just go 
from place to place and deliver talks. 

‘Larissa Tsarkova is not a bad girl, don’t vou think?”’ 
Dima said. “Not bad at all.” 

“She's all right,’ Matvei said. “Her mouth is too big 
though.” 

“Not bad at all. What did you say?” 

‘“T said her mouth is too big. Takes a lot of food to fill 
it.” 

“Oh, I sav! Ivan Savich isn’t a bad sort either, don’t 
vou think?” 

“Tle’s not a ‘sort,’ he’s the chairman. That just about 
puts it in a nutshell.” 

“And Maria Fyodorovna is not a bad woman, though 
she does treat me too formally somehow I should say.” 

“It’s your own fault. How can she get to know you 
when all you do is gobble potatoes at dinner? Why don't 
vou tell her something enlightening, about dreams or 
the temperature of the sun or something? She'd change 
towards you right away. She likes educated people.” 

“D’you think so?” 

“Sure. Even the girls are amazed how you manage to 
remember all those figures without looking into your 
netes at all. They say you've got them written on the 
palms of vour hands.” 

“Oh, I say! I’ve simply got a good memory for figures 
of interest.”” Dima smiled modestly. “I’ve prepared three 
more talks. One’s about maize, another is a moral 
theme: How proud the word rings—man! and the third 
one is about tracer atoms. Not a bad themie either.” 

“Well then, let them have it at supper. Like a proper 
Iccture, with figures and all. Larissa would be interested 
and so would Ivan Savich.” 
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“I do keep my audience interested, don’t I? Be sure to 
come next time, I’m going to talk about tracer atoms. 
It’s quite a difficult subject you know. It’s the quantum 
theory, but our method of lecturing demands that we 
tie up each talk with some actual facts in the given 
locality. A moral theme, now, is easy enough to tie up 
of course. There’s a hooligan in your village, for instance, 
a menace to everyone. I’ve got his name down some- 
where. Now he’d make a good subject to tie up with the 
thesis on the morbid throwbacks....” 

“He’s usually tied up with any damn thing,” Matvei 
remarked vaguely. 

Chatting in this strain they arrived at their destina- 
tion. On learning that Ivan Savich had not come back 
vet, Matvei followed Dima inside. 

Larissa’s mother was busy cooking Dima’s favourite 
dish—potatoes baked with eggs. In honour of the guest 
from town she had put on a clean kerchief and a new 
blouse. They usually ate in the kitchen, but on this oc- 
casion—in Dima’s honour too—a table had been laid in 
the front room which was so cluttered with furniture 
and potted flowers that even the rubber plant felt 
cramped—on one side its leaves butted into the sewing 
machine, and on the other into the gramophone stand- 
ing on a small round table. There was also a bed made 
ready for Dima there: snow-white, piled high with feath- 
erbeds and pillows in chintz pillow-cases. A picture, 
painted in oils on oil-cloth, was nailed to the wall above 
the bed. It showed a pond and a long, naked, yellow- 
coloured woman lying on the shore. 

Dima said good evening and asked where Larissa was. 

It appeared she was in the next room, preparing 
notes lor a Komsomol mecling. Dima took off his coat 
and tie, opened his brief-case and took out a metal fold- 
ing coat hanger, a rubber air cushion, and a tube of 
shaving cream. Ile put it all on the window-sill and 
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went to the wash-stand to freshen himself up. He 
washed like a cat with one hand, trying not to splash 
on the floor, while Maria Fyodorovna stood beside him 
holding a clean linen towel. 

“Worn out, are you?” she said. “It’s the people here, 
no matter what you tell them, they'll never listen.” 

“No, why,’ Dima objected, taking mild offence at her 
words. “They listened to me. You wouldn’t notice the 
growth of their cultural demands, of course, Maria 
Fyodorovna, but I’m a new man here and it strikes me 
iorcibly.” 

‘“T don't see any signs of this culture.” 

“Oh but really! Here’s an instance: statistics show 
that on January Ist, 1940, we had 63,200 village clubs, 
and on January Ist of this year the number was 80,500.” 

‘Look at that! That’s plentv!” said his hostess. ‘You've 
got soap in your ears.’ 

“It’s an increase of twenty-seven point three per 
cent,’”’ Dima went on, trying to catch Matvei’s cye. 

“That’s the way. Carry on!” Matvei said encourag- 
ingly and went out into the street. 

It was so dark he could not even see the sky. Penkovo 
itself seemed to have vanished, and there was no one 
in the whole world but Matvei, nothing but this dark 
night and this silence which was so solemn he would 
have been ashamed to cough. 

However, that’s how it would appear to a stranger. 
Matvei saw the whole village, every cottage, tree and 
front garden, clearly and distinctly. There was nothing 
surprising in this: as a mere toddler he had tramped 
every turning, every path numberless times in his bare 
little feet, and each shrub and stone was for ever en- 
graved on his memory. 

That faint light over there came from the windows 
of Tyatushkin’s cottage, long like a train car. They had 
a crowd of children, and the lamp must have been 
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shaded with a newspaper to let the youngest sleep. Far 
away, like a bright little star, shone Yevsei Yevseyevich's 
window. A thick gloom separated these two lights. 
That’s where Matvei’s cottage was. Mother must have 
milked the cow long ago, left a bowl of fresh milk on 
the table for him and gone to bed. Shutters protected 
Glechikov’s windows, but the chinks let through the light 
in even streaks: so the old man had run away from the 
office after all, had hung up the padlock on the outside 
of his front door to show he was not in, while he was 
probably sitting at home drinking tea and eating sweets. 

Matvei groped for a bench and sat down. He felt 
bored. 

“I'll go away,” he thought, “to work in industry.” 

Perhaps he will go away eventually. But some time, 
many vears laler, he will suddenly and unaccountably 
recall this dark night, the faint lights in the windows 
and the solemn silence ushering in the new moon. He 
will recall the notched old bench, the uneven knobby 
wood, he will recall all those things he excluded trom 
his soul at the time, he will remember everything to the 
tiniest speckled stone on the road. And then he will for 
the first time in his life appreciate the charm of the se- 
rene village lights and the late summer fragrance of the 
open country, and alter that he will often call up his 
memories of that for ever lost evening and reproach him- 
self for placing so little value on the tranquil beauty of 
his native village, for slighting it with his indifference. 

Larissa’s heels tapped sharply down the steps. Mat- 
vei called her. 

“Tfaven't you gone?” she asked. “Listen, how much 
longer are you going to make fools of people?” 

“What's wrong now?” 

“There's Krutikov prattling away to Mother, reeling 
off figures as if it’s lottery results he’s reading. And 
Mother's got to get up at dawn tomorrow.” 
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“But how do | come in>” 

“You put him on to it! Don’t I know you?” 

“What a smart girl!” 

Matvei moved closer to Larissa wanting to hug her, 
but she thrust her elbows into his chest and pushed him 
away. 

“I’m a fool too,” she said. “Perhaps you’re like that 
with me only because you're bored. And I run to you 
whenever you whistle for me.” 

“Move over to my place, Larissa,’ Matvei said sud- 
denly. 

“Is this all your own idea or has someone helped 
VOU?” 

‘“T mean it. Take your pillow and move over. If you 
dont Pll quit everything and find work in town.” 

“What's wrong with vou? Are you crazy?” Larissa 
gasped. 

The sadness of his tone, however, alarmed her. She 
clung to him, snuggled in the circle of his arms and 
said: 

‘Is that the way to do it? Oh you stupid, stupid you! 
We must do it the proper way. After all I have a father 
to consider.” 

“Don't mind him.” 

“It’s not that I mind him. I’m fond of him,” she whis- 
pered, hiding her face as if there was something shame- 
ful in this sentiment. ‘After all, he’s not just anybody, 
he’s my father. We’ve got to do it properly.” 

“Til have to wait an age for you then.” 

“Make friends with him. Make friends, will you?” 

“It’s difficult making friends with your superiors.” 

“Nothing could be easier! Do your work like everyone 
else, he’ll soon change towards you.” 

‘“Work’s not Alitet,* it won't go to the hills. But 1 


* Alilet—a character in Tikhon Syomushkin’s novel Alitet Goes 
to the Hills—Author’s note. 
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shan't swingle flax, no matter what. It’s a woman's 
job.” 

“We do it, though we belong to the dairy. Time is get- 
ting short. Do come, Matvei, will you? Do come, dar- 
ling,” she said, moving her soft cheek against his hard 
lips, bitter with tobacco. 

Matvei made no answer, then he asked soltly: 

“If I do, will you marry me?” 

“Pll do anything you want then. I can't live without 
you, you know it yourself. Come tomorrow, will you?” 

“All right. ’1l come.” 

And, without saying another word, Matvei went home. 
Larissa stayed on the porch and listened to the sound ol 
his steps till she heard a gate bang shut at the other 
end of the village. 


Chapter 3 
THE DRUM OF LIGROINE 


Though Ivan Savich did not show it, Matvei’s hint 
about the ligroine worried him terribly. 

A few days ago the kolkhoz board had endorsed the 
decision to truck their vegetables and potato to market. 
They had to hurry about it because September was 
under way and autunin rain was expected to start any 
day now. Immediately upon the close of the meeting, 
Ivan Savich issued orders to get the lorry in readiness 
for a long trip, and elected two non-drinking men to es- 
cort it to town. To avoid unpleasantness with the town 
militia, he had the lorry thoroughly washed down and 
cleaned. While the two escorts were loading the baskets 
ol vegetables, the driver chased off the brazen and unin- 
vited would-be passengers with their bags and bundles, 
and secured the sides of the lorry with wire. At the very 
last moment it appeared that there was but a half buck- 
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ctful of fuel in store. Ivan Savich got angry, summoned 
the storekeeper, threatened him with the auditing com- 
niission, and then ordered a horse and cart, went into 
the co-operative store, emerging with stuffed pockets, 
and drove away to where the tractor teams were work- 
ing in the fields. He returned about two hours later 
bringing a drum of ligroine. The driver got rid of the 
passengers who had in the meantime climbed into the 
lorry, and started off for town. 

The origin of this drum of ligroine interested no one. 
The only two, besides Ivan Savich, who knew about it 
were Zefirov, a tractor driver, who had signed a joint 
statement with Ivan Savich to the effect that fields for 
spring sowing had to be’ ploughed over again, and 
lourteen-year-old Vitka, Zefirov’s assistant, who was 
told to confirm the story of the re-ploughing should 
anyone ask. 

Ivan Savich was an honest man and would stand for 
no pilferage on the farm. He did not consider it pilfer- 
age to barter a drum of ligroine belonging to the state 
fcr a bottle of vodka, but merely an ordinary business 
deal. “To begin with, I personally got no profit from 
this barter,” he reflected. “Rather the contrary. I paid 
for the vodka out of my own pocket, and {’m not sure 
vet how I’m going to account to my wife for it either. 
Secondly, the kolknoz as a whole and every man in it 
individually wiil benefit by the fact that we managed 
to get the lorry off to town after all. And thirdly, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the state, too, wants 
kolkhoz markets to flourish so that the working class 
may purchase their foodstuffs at reasonable prices.” 

Though his reasoning seemed convincing enough, 
Ivan Savich could not shake off a vague uneasiness 
which had been preying on his mind for some time now. 
A day or two after he had engineered his successful bar- 
ter, he came across Vitka. Nothing out of the ordinary 
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took place. All Ivan Savich asked the boy was, “How's 
work?” And the boy said, “All right, Uncle Vanya.” 
“Carry on then,” Ivan Savich dismissed him patroniz- 
ingly, and on this they parted. But while they stood 
talking, the chairman had noticed that Vitka was look- 
ing at him queerly: there was something like wonder or 
fright lurking in his clear, innocent eyes. A wise sort 
cf look. That was over a week ago, but whenever Ivan 
Savich happened to see an empty drum anywhere he 
instantly remembered the boy’s large, sky-blue eves 
with wonder and reproach in their depths. And though 
Ivan Savich told himself it was all rubbish and what 
did it matter how a fourteen-vear-old kid, unversed in 
politics, who had himself most probably stolen apples 
in the kolkhoz orchard more than once, looked at him, 
nonetheless a vague sort of feeling weighed down his 
spirit all day and would not leave him alone until at 
last he fell asleep at night. 

For the same reason, perhaps, he very much wanted 
Ignatyev to remain in ignorance of this wretched drum. 
That was why, forgetting all about Glechikov and his 
granddaughter, he made straight for the field in order 
to intercept the Secretary, listen to what he was talking 
to the men about, and steer the conversation as far 
away irom the question of fuel as possible. 

Ivan Savich tried to find consolation in the thought 
that Matvei had lied as usual and Ignatvev had simply 
been seen driving past the village. 

But Matvei had not lied on this occasion. There was 
Ignatyev standing beside a tractor, talking to the men. 

A ragged crimson flame leapt in a bucket standing 
close to the tractor. In the cold light of the flame Ivan 
Savich saw Zefirov, Vitka and Ignatvev perfectly. 

The Secretary was dressed in his long overcoat which 
he wore all winter through, and neat box-calf boots of 
a military cut. Especially from a distance, Ignatyev's 
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tall, slim figure made one think of a military man who 
had put on a civilian overcoat by mistake. 

Their conversation was coming to an end when Ivan 
Savich came up. Vitka was trying to get a more com- 
fortable perch on the plough fender, while Zefirov—the 
sane Zefirov who had bartered the ligroine for vodka— 
was starting the motor. This was a fair-haired young 
chap who !oved the smell of the earth and of his ma- 
chine, and who cnjoved spending his evenings and 
nights in the open of the fields. He was an experienced 
tractor driver, knew his own worth, and this was prob- 
ahiy why he threw tantrums occasionally and wore a 
sullen look on his face when in the presence of his 
superiors. 

The motor was already roaring angrily and nervously, 
knocking and banging with an ear-splitting clatter, the 
headlights grew hotter and brighter in jerks, thrusting 
the darkness farther and farther away, and lighting up 
first Vitka’s crudely sheared head and the whiff of smoke 
curling up from his cigarette, then the disc harrow and 
finally the white, even lines of the stubble. The motor 
clamoured impatiently, something seemed to be burst- 
ing inside, firing, and wanting to explode. 

“Knocking, is it?” ignatyev asked. 

“No, why should it?” Zefirov said with a little smile, 
and not very politely moved Ignatyev aside with his 
elbow. He then lifted the cowl and plunged his hand 
into the warm, shooting interior, fingered something 
there and the motor, like a horse that feels the gentle 
touch of its master’s hand, suddenly calmed down, 
changed to a soft and clear purr, the flelds instantly 
took on serenity and grandeur, and the chugging of the 
generator could be heard miles away in the village. 

“Good evening,” said Ivan Savich. 

Zefirov made no reply. He did not even look at the 
chairman. However, there was hardly anything suspi- 
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cious in this: they had met earlier in the day and it was 
not really necessary to repeat the grecting. Ignatyev did 
not turn round either, he merely said, “Hullo,” nodded 
casually at Ivan Savich and went on watching Zefirov 
throw his wrenches, cotton waste and various tins under 
the driver’s seat. “I believe he knows,’ thought Ivan 
Savich, ‘“‘They’ve babbled.” He made up his mind to put 
some leading questions and find out how the land lay, 
but without himself knowing why he suddenly said with 
a whimper in his voice: 

“It’s nothing but work from morning till night. | 
never even take time off for supper.” 

This, too, Ignatyev ignored. He stood lost in thought 
watching the disappearing lights of the tractor and said 
nothing. 

Ignatyev was a young, unmarried chap, just past the 
Komsomol age, clever, well-read and responsive, but 
he was shy and to cover up his shyness he often smiled 
when a smile was uncalled for. His only shortcoming 
was that he had a poor knowledge of agriculture and 
machinery. And as often happens in such cases, it was 
just agriculture and machinery he was fondest of, offer- 
ing advice on and giving all sorts of instructions in. 

Ivan Savich knew this failing of his and when in a 
tight spot he would invariably try to get the Secretary 
well and muddled with some intricacy in farming. How- 
ever, he was somewhat perplexed now, and instead of 
putting leading questions as planned, he stood and 
waited for the man to say something. In the meantime 
the tractor moved farther and farther away and soon 
only the gleam of the headlights, shining down on the 
ground and up into the sky, and the rhythmic purr of 
the motor told of the whereabouts of Vitka and Zefirov. 

“Well, what's been going on here?” Ignatyev said at 
last. 

“But what can I do?” Ivan Savich responded. 
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‘After all, who are you?” 

“Tm still the chairman of the kolkhoz.” 

“That's the whole point, you are the chairman,” said 
Ignatyev and turned his gaze on the distant headlights 
again. 

“After all, our tractor drivers get their orders from 
the M.T.S., you know,” said Ivan Savich. 

“And whose job is it to look after the tractor bri- 
gades? According to you it’s no concern of the chair- 
man, is it?’ 

“As it is I spend all my time watching them.” 

“That doesn’t do much good. D’you think the fore- 
mian alone is held responsible for the fuel?” 

“He knows,” flashed through Ivan Savich’s mind. In 
his confusion he did not find anything to say. 

“What do they get their fue! for?” asked Ignatvyev. 

“But why are you questioning me?” 

“You just tell me: do they get it for harvesting?” 

“Well naturally.” 

“Qr is it for joy rides, perhaps?” 

“Who could have told him?” Ivan Savich wondered 
ruefully. “Must have been Vitka. Or maybe Matvei.” 

“You'd do better if you helped the kolkhoz to get their 
joy rides legally. You’d promised to help at the district 
Party members’ meeting, but your promises aren't worth 
the paper they re written on.” 

‘In other words, you approve of these joy rides?” 

“But it was only one drum, you know.” 

“One drum, you say! Do you know how many acres 
cculd have been ploughed with that one drum?” 

“T’m in for it now!” thought Ivan Savich. “I'll be 
lucky if they just drag me over the coals at the district 
Party organization, but what if they tag me with crimi- 
nal intent?” 

“Do you know the fuel rate for one acre?” 

“Of course I do....” 
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“What is it?” 

“One and a half gallons.” 

“There you are. One and a half.” Ignatyev’s tone 
lacked certainty and Ivan Savich sensed that the Sec- 
retary did not know the rate either. “And what's been 
going on here? They do a bit of reaping here, then they 
go off to Kirilovka, work a day there and drive all the 
way back here again. The ‘New Way’ has fulfilled their 
olan of deliveries and you're still joy-riding. What d’you 
think they are: passenger cars or tractors?” 

At this, the light dawned on Ivan Savich and he un- 
derstood the whole thing. A great weight seemed to roll 
off his back. Evidently the tractor drivers had com- 
plained that they had not been allowed to gather in the 
barley at Kirilovka and were ordered back to remove 
the stubble, thus wasting a lot of fuel on the idle run 
there and back. 

“But, look, the barley at Kirilovka is not ripe for har- 
vesting yet,” Ivan Savich cried cheerfully. “We sowed 
it late. You know the sort of spring we had. The land 
there is stubbed land. There’s a dip or a hollow wher- 
ever vou go, it’s a sore trial to work it. The higher spots 
dried up in spring, but the hollows are still alive with 
frogs. Remember what the meeting put out about dates? 
Whose idea was it to sow at different periods? It was 
yours, you know. And you were quite right too. But since 
we did the sowing at different periods, we’ve got to do 
the harvesting at different periods as well. That stands 
to reason.” 

“I know all that. But you’ve got to use common sense 
when planning the harvesting. And these idle trips must 
be cut down to a minimum. It doesn’t worry you 
enough.” 

This did not frighten Ivan Savich at all. 

“How can J think of everything, Comrade Ignatyev>?” 

“You must.” 
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“I do as far as I can. I have more than my hands full. 
There was that allotriophagy we discovered yesterday, 
too.” 

“What?” 

“Allotriophagy,”’ Ivan Savich repeated, grinning 
soundlessly in the darkness. 

“That may be so,’ the Secretary said uncertainly. 
“But it doesn’t do to rush tractors about senselessly.” 

“T almost went and blurted it out about that wretched 
drum myself,” Ivan Savich thought and his blood froze. 
“And who’s to blame for all this? It’s all that Morozov 
chap’s doing. He’s worse than the plague, blast him. I’ve 
got to get rid of him somehow. I’ve had enough. He’d 
drive anyone frantic.” 


Chapter 4 
GRANDFATHER AND GRANDDAUGHTER 


Ivan Savich was settling down to sleep with the vague 
uneasiness of a man who has forgotten to do some- 
thing important, and at precisely the same hour To- 
nya, old Glechikov’s granddaughter, came jolting along 
in a cart down the rooty forest road. 

It was late. They had another eight kilometres to go. 
The forest was dark like a windowless passage. Clouds 
gathered in the sky, a thunder-storm was approaching. 
The driver, an M.T.S. man, walked beside the cart to 
niake it easier for the horse. 

The weather turned for the worse. The corner of the 
stiff canvas covering flapped back against Tonya’s 
hand more and more cruelly, and there was no way olf 
stopping it. 

Tonya thought of the impersonal comfort and clean- 
liness of the first-class train compartment which she 
had grown used to during the 48 hours of travel. She 
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recalled the soft clinking of the glasses in their holders, 
and her train companions: the engineer who wore his 
socks inside out, and the old school-teacher, a cultured 
lady. Now the train had gone on far, far away, the com- 
partment was aS warm as ever, and the book Queen 
Margot which Tonya had borrowed from the school- 
teacher and had not finished, was probably still lying 
on the little table. The engineer was probably snoring, 
having moved over to Tonya’s lower berth, while the 
school-teacher was studying for the hundredth time the 
photograph of her little grandson. They were comlfor- 
table and secure, the train was rushing them homeward, 
to their familiar and happy surroundings.... 

The cart did not jolt so badly now they had left the 
forést and come out into the open road. An aeroplane 
purred high in the sky; Tonya saw its slowly floating 
green and red lights amid the pale sparse stars, and 
they looked amazingly beautiful against the blackness 
of the night. But hard though she tried, she could not 
make out the plane itself, it may have been transparent 
with the stars shining through it. The lights soon van- 
ished, the purring died down, and there was nothing but 
the wind whistling with a wintry fury close over the 
eround. Lightning flashed suddenly, a pale ghost was 
revealed for a moment close to the cart, and Tonya did 
not at once realize it was the driver. A storm was Cer- 
tainly coming, but no rain fell yet. Thunder crashed like 
a shot somewhere very near, then everything grew still 
again, all but the wind and the stealthily whispering 
wheels. 

It was past midnight when they drove into the village, 
but still there was no rain. 

The village was plunged in slumber. It was so dark 
one could hardly make out the cottages, The horse made 
its habitual way to the kolkhoz office, but the driver 
caught up with it and gave the reins a sharp tug. He 
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was very badly out of sorts. When they had set out from 
the M.T.S. Tonya had told him that she was going to her 
grandfather's, but now it appeared that she had never 
been to this village before and had no idea where her 
erandfather lived. ““How am | supposed to find him?” 
the driver muttered, and drove the horse at random 
down the road. As luck would have it they heard a 
man’s footfall close to the first cottage they came to, 
and the driver called out: 

‘T say! Where does Glechikov live?” 

“Who, the adviser?”’ 

The footsteps drew nearer and someone swung into 
the cart, squashing Tonya’s leg painfully. 

‘Come on, let’s go!”’ said the man. “‘Keep to the right.” 

Tonya freed her leg and they drove on. 

‘“Who’s your passenger?” the man asked. 

“The new zootechnician,’ replied the driver. 

“Going to stay here with us?” 

“Sure. Where else?” 

“A female?”’ 

“A woman.” 

“Oh, then matters are sure to pick up!” the man said 
scorniully. 

Tonya was very tired and sleepy, she was too ex- 
hausted to mind their talking in her presence as if she 


were a deaf mute. They drove on for quite a while. At 
last the man said: | 


“Put on the brakes.” 

“Is this it?” the driver asked. 

“No,” said the man. “‘That’s where I live. Now turn 
and count back... let me see... wait a minute.... Ze- 


firovs, Vasilyevs, yes, it’s the seventh cottage you want. 
Thanks for the lift!” 


“Hey, what’s this? The horse is dead beat, and you... 
I'll, Pll...” the driver was so indignant he could not 
bring out anything coherent, and instead he reeled ofl 
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a string of oaths so intricately worded that, listening 
to him, the stranger had time to find his cigarettes and 
matches, light up, and even look Tonya over, insolently 
bringing the flame of his match close to her face. The 
stranger was a young man with a coat slung casually 
over his shoulders and the collar of his shirt undone in 
spite of the cold. Tonya did not see his face properly. All 
she remembered was his smile, a queer, unusual sort of 
smile, shy and impudent, lurking in the corners of his 
thin mouth. 

“A backward character,’ he said calmly to Tonya. 
“Swearing instead of saying thank you. He'd have been 
ready enough to give me a lift if it had occurred to him 
that he’d have taken longer without my help.” 

Saying this, the man turned towards his cottage. 

The driver counted the seven cottages with difficulty 
and brought the cart to a stop. Tonya knocked softly at 
first, then louder. No one answered. Now the driver, 
worked up to a pitch, strode into the front garden and 
started banging his whip handle so fiercely against the 
window frame that the glass panes rattled. The noise 
he made was so loud it brought the neighbours out to 
see what was wrong, and a sleepy voice asked: 

“Who's that breaking in?” 

“Is Glechikov at home, d’you know?” the driver 
shouted. 

“He's difficult to rouse,” said the voice. “‘He sleeps 
like a log.” 

Now the two of them started banging: Tonya on the 
coor, the driver on the window. Dogs began to bark all 
over the village. But not a sound came from inside the 
cottage. 

“Well, there’s nolhing for it,” said the driver. “You'll 
have to sleep in the shed. I’ll go and have a look, per- 
haps it’s not locked.” 
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“Til show you! Just you try!” suddenly came from the 
ccttage. 

“Granddad!” Tonya cried relieved. 

“Who's that?” 

“It’s me, Granddad. It’s Tonya.” 

“What Tonya?” 

“Your granddaughter. Open up, Grandad!” 

All was still on the other side of the door and re- 
mained so for a long time. 

“Will you or will you not open up, you old devil?” 
cried the driver. 

The bolt squeaked as it was drawn back, the catch 
clicked, the door opened and Glechikov appeared in his 
pants and felt boots. 

“What have you come for?” he asked Tonya as casu- 
ally as if they had only parted a few hours ago. 


“T’ve come for good, Grandad... from Leningrad.” 
“But what’s the matter, coming in the middle of the 
night?” | | 


“T couldn’t get here soon enough, Grandad!” 

The old man kissed his granddaughter’s cool cheeks 
three times according to custom, and began to help the 
driver carry in her suitcases. 

“What’ve you got inside, bricks or something?” he 
orumbled, dragging the suitcases up into the dark hall. 

“Books, Grandad.” 

“Oh books, I see...” Glechikov drawled and instantly 
lost all interest in the suitcases. But gradually his tem- 
per subsided, he brightened up and went so far as to 
invite the driver in for a cup of tea. But the man would 
not even go indoors, and drove away to Zefirov’s to 
spend the night. 

Tonya walked into the room. The rancid smell of mat- 
{ing and of rotting potatoes overwhelmed her. 

“Pll light the lamp in a minute,” Grandfather bustled 
about. ‘You wait, I'll light it right now. We've got elec- 
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tric light too, but it only works till midnight. It doesn't 
work after midnight, good folk have no use for electric 
light after midnight.” 

Grandfather climbed on to a stool, holding a burning 
spill, and lighted the lamp. He stood motionless for a 
long time watching the tiny light spluttering and gain- 
ing strength. And Tonya stared at his face which looked 
shrivelled rather than grown thinner, with the light 
flickering across it, at his straggling beard with the chin 
showing through in parts, she saw how with bated 
breath he watched the tiny light without blowing out 
the spill in his hand so that he need not—God forbid!— 
waste an extra match. And suddenly a feeling not unlike 
scueamishness stirred within her. For a long time to 
come she remembered her grandfather’s tense figure 
with the faint fight of a kerosene lamp on it, and hated 
herself for that involuntary feeling she had had for him. 

The lamp burned brighter at last, and Tonya looked 
about her. 

Along the whole length of one wall there was a wide 
bench securely nailed down to it. In the corner, under 
smoke-begrimed icons, stood an unwieldy square table, 
which had once been painted with green oil paint. In 
another corner there was a wooden bedstead painted the 
same green, piled high with rolled-up rugs, old sheep- 
skins and empty pails. Potato was dumped in dirty heaps 
both under the bed and the bench. The kitchen was par- 
titioned off from the room with boarding which did not 
go as high as the ceiling and was covered with pink 
wallpaper. The timber walls, chocolate-brown from old 
age, showed long, deep cracks and from these cracks 
stuck handles of knives and forks. The walls were com- 
pletely bare, only a bit of cracked mirror gleamed 
greenly on the partition. 

The cottage looked gloomy, and to Tonya it seemed 
unlived in, like a large, long-untidied storeroom. 
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“Now then, let’s look at you, see what you're like,” 
Grandfather climbed down from the stool, took Tonya 
by the shoulders and drew her closer to the lamp. 
“You're well covered all right. Like the photograph. 
Why didn’t you write?” 

“T wasn't quite sure where they'd send me. It was 
only today the question was decided at the M.T.S. I 
asked to be sent here, and so now I’m the local zoo- 
technician.” 

“So you've come to stay?” 

“Yes, Grandad.” 

“So that’s how it is!” Grandfather drawled, closely 
studying Tonya’s face. Then, heaving a sigh, he went 
into the kitchen to light the samovar. 

Tonya sat down on the bench and gazed about her 
with sinking heart. 

“Will they pay for you?” Grandfather asked suddenly. 

“Pay what?” 

“Why, rent or whatever you call it. Take that speaker, 
for instance, the one from town.” Grandfather emerged 
from behind the partition, his hands full of spills. “When 
he puts up with someone, his host gets paid by the 
kolkhoz.” 

“But, Grandad, this is my home after all,” Tonya said 
hesitantly. 

“That’s right, it’s home you came,’ Grandfather 
sighed. ‘They won’t pay anything for you. That's right.” 

He shambled off to light the samovar. 

A cat appeared from behind the partition and fixed its 
mad green eyes on Tonya. The cat was so lean as 
though a car had run over it and flattened it. 

‘What d’you call it, Grandad?” 

“Who?” 

“The cat.” 

“Just cat. What d’you suppose? Cats have no sur- 
names.’ 
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The cat unnerved Tonya still further, and the cottage 
seemed even more gloomy and squalid. 

“You've no bedbugs here, have you?” she asked appre- 
hensively. 

“How should I know? Never gave it a thought,” 
Grandfather said. 

“Couldn’t we open the shutters at least?” 

““Go ahead. Please yourself.” 

Tonya unlatched the shutters, but the night was so 
dark it did not make the cottage any cheerier. 

Lightning flashed again and again, thunder rumbled 
lazily, but there was still no rain. 

“It’s like a bad play,” said Tonya, gazing out of the 
window. 

“What play?” 

She did not reply. 

Grandfather carried in the heavy, steaming samovar, 
his bow legs making short, thumping steps across the 
floor. Next, he put two thick glasses on the table, sniff- 
ing them carefully first, a couple of deep saucers, a bowl 
of milk, some sugar crushed into tiny pieces, and a 
small dish of sweets. 

‘My, you have sweets too!” 

‘Why not? We’re no worse than others,” Grandtather 
chuckled complacently. ‘See the size of this room? Oth- 
ers have to keep a whole family in a room this size, 
and I’m occupying it all by myself, like some baron. And 
I don’t need anyone either. It’s not every woman who 
keeps her place as nice as this. See the wallpaper I’ve 
treated myself to? I’ve papered the planks and now it’s 
as goed as a town house. The colour’s faded in the sun, 
of course, but it was really something before! It had a 
pattern too, that’s the sort of wallpaper it was!” Grand- 
father moved aside the mirror and demonstrated a 
darker, unfaded rectangle underneath. 
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Poignant pily for the old man suddenly wrung 
Tonya’s heart and she felt ashamed of those little 
parcels she used to send him. “I wanted to buy my peace 
with those wretched parcels,’ she thought miserably 
and, sitting down at the table, she poured out the tea 
without bothering to rinse the dim glasses. 

“How is everything at the kolkhoz?” she asked. 

“How d’you expect it to be? Things couldn’t be worse, 
to put it plainly. They got an idea to sow maize or some 
such thing, took up a lot of land and reaped nothing. 
As it is others get more milk from their goats than we 
do from our cows. And then we've got no feed to give 
them. There’s no one to do the work either. We have 
fewer men left all the time.” 

“Grandad, it’s not men who do the work nov, it’s 
machines. Tractors.” 

“Ves, it’s these tractors that cause all the trouble,’t 
Grandfather remarked casually, sucking bits of sugal 
and lisping because of it. “Tractors ruin the land.” 

“How do you mean?” 

‘Just that. Does the ground get beaten down by these 
tractors or doesn’t it? A tilled field should be nice and 
scft, like a featherbed it should be, and what’s ours 
like? Ours is hard like stone. Small wonder: with a thing 
as heavy as that rolling back and forth over it, you 
couldn’t expect it any different. Nothing will ever grow, 
let alone this maize. It’s all one whether you throw 
seeds on that ground or on this floor here. Nothing 
will grow.” 

“Why, Grandad, I see it’s not just machinery you're 
against, your sentiments are even worse than that!” 

“T have no sentiments at all, and that’s that! You 
just wait. Soon the fields will yield nothing at all be- 
cause of all your machinery.” 

“Does everyone here think so?” Tonya asked flabber- 
gasted. 
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“Perhaps not everyone, but those who have more 
brains, they see it. Had enough tea? Go to bed then, 
there’s no one to wake us up. Even the cock has stopped 
crowing.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s had a fight with the next-door cock and got his 
neck pecked through. He never crowed since.” 

“You’ve got hot-tempered cocks I see.” 

“How could they help it when Morozov went and 
dosed them with vodka? Even a man wants to fight 
when he’s drunk, and those were cocks. That Morozov 
chap is a real nuisance. You’ve got to keep your fingers 
crossed every time you see him.” 

Tonya took the pails and rugs down from the bed, 
spread a clean sheet over the. mattress and Grand- 
father’s chintz pillow, and lay down. Grandfather blew 
out the lamp and climbed on to the stove-bed. But he 
could not sleep. 

“Tonya, are you asleep?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered drowsily. 

“Now I told you about Morozov. You know how he 
did it? He soaked some rye in vodka and gave it to the 
cocks, It never occurred to me. They were pecking and 
pecking. And now the cock won't sing. He won’t touch 
the hens. What do you think, could I sue Morozov 
for it?” 

But Tonya did not answer. Once again she lay think- 
ing of the first-class compartment, the peevish engineer 
whose tea was never made the way he liked it, the 
teacher who was fond of old French novels, the exag- 
gerated courtesy peculiar to train companions, and 
although Tonya was more asleep than awake, she 
thought with something close to hatred of the unruffled 
serenity and the stuffy snugness of that compartment, 
and those two people who were self-centred and cared 
for nothing else in the world. 
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The last thing she heard before dropping off was 
Grandfather saying: 

“Til look in at tne office anyway. Perhaps they’ll 
agree to pay for you after all.” 


Chapter 5 
PROSE AND POETRY 


On the outside, the kolkhoz office looked no different 
from the other cottages. Three windows with carved 
wooden frames faced the street. The front door had a 
dark hole in the bottom corner for the cat. The only 
thing that told ore that people were not merely living 
but working in this house was the glass sign with the 
gold-foil plated words: “Wave” Collective Farm. Ad- 
ministrative Office. 

A brick stove took up most of the room inside. By the 
lcok of it it had not been lighted for years. 

- There was a side-board—an ordinary side-board with 
glass doors, meant to hold plates, spoons, glasses and 
cockroaches—standing at right angles to the wall 
between two windows, and partitioning off the chair- 
man’s office. This side-board was the filing cabinet. It 
was tottering with old age and emitted a thin squeak 
whenever anyone entered the room or a car drove past, 
or sometimes it just let out a squeak for no reason at 
all. In the corner stood a round-bellied chest-oi-drawers 
as decrepit as the side-board, with peeling varnish and 
with neither handies nor keys in the drawers. This was 
another filing cabinet, and whenever Yevsei Yevseyevich 
had to look up some old papers he would hook his little 
finger into the key-hole and, wincing pathetically, pull 
out a drawer. 

All the four walls from the floor up to almost the 
ceiling, and even the back wall of the side-board were 
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papered with the greatest variety of posters, notices 
and what not. There were posters advertising me- 
asures for combating horse glanders, potato cancer, 
there was the Honour Board, a printed form showing 
plan fulfilment by each field brigade separately which, 
incidentally, no one had ever bothered to fill in, and a 
table drawn by hand headed “Penkovo Past and 
Present.” Among other things this table proclaimed 
that prior to the Revolution there was one bicycle and 
one sewing machine in the village, whereas today there 
were 26 sewing machines and 33 bicycles. 

Beside the door hung a large printed poster giving 
agrotechnical suggestions for square-pocket planting. 
The whole poster was closely printed over with tiny 
lettering, the size of fleas, and in order to read it all a 
farmer would have to stand in front of it with his head 
thrown well back for at least an hour, provided also 
that this farmer had a full secondary-school education. 

There was a wall newspaper, too, called For Richer 
Crops issued ages ago, on May Day. The text of the edi- 
torial had been copied word for word from a loose-leafi 
calendar except for the very end where it suddenly made 
mention of a certain Utkin, an idler who had failed to 
provide the young chicks in his care with sour milk. 
Further down there was an article written without any 
spacing or paragraphs, with numerous line-end divi- 
sions, and only afler careful and repeated reading one 
could tell that it was a piece of poetry. The poet, whose 
identity was masked with the pen-name “Crocodile,” 
was deriding the same Utkin for shirking classes on 
agrotechnique. The third column was taken up with the 
terms of the emulation agreement and underneath there 
was a caricature of a man with a parasol in his hand 
riding on a turtle. The turtle and the parasol were an 
original drawing, while the man in the dress coat with 
a nose like a duck’s bill had been cut out of some news- 
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paper and rather cleverly glued on to the turtle’s back. 
The man must have been some foreign journalist. The 
caption, however, explained that he was not that at all 
but the selfsame long-suffering Utkin. 

The last item was a drawing of a huge blue mail-box 
with an appeal written across it: “Comrade farmers, 
send in your articles!” Just above the mail-box there 
was a section called “Dreams.” Among other things 
there was a paragraph which said: “Popova had a 
dream that Utkin came up to her one evening and said, 
‘Good morning, Alevtina Vasilyevna.’” The meaning of 
this was lost on the uninitiated, but we shall make 
Utkin’s and Alevtina Vasilyevna’s acquaintance in due 
course and perhaps we'll know the answer then. 

There were three desks in the office. Behind the side- 
board stood the chairman’s, covered with a piece of 
plate-glass as heavy as a gravestone. A great variety 
of papers—applications, statements and invoices—were 
kept under the glass, and whenever Ivan Savich left 
scmeone’s request unanswered for a long time, the 
petitioner would explain to his wife with a hopeless 
sigh, “‘All’s lost. I’ve been stuck under the glass!” 

Except for this glass, the chairman’s desk held 
nothing of interest. It’s true he did get himself an ink- 
stand in town once, but all that remained of the set 
was the plastic stand and the nickel-plated lid of the 
ink-stand. The rest just got lost, except for the blotter 
which Yevsei Yevseyevich had taken home with him. 
However, Ivan Savich very rarely sat behind his desk 
and did not like to either read or write. 

Close to the window, where the light was best, stood 
the chief accountant’s desk. Yevsei Yevseyevich stayed 
at the office from morning to night, never leaving it for 
a moment, clicking the counters of a huge brass-bound 
abacus with an air of concentration and filling in some 
mysterious columns of figures. He enjoyed being de- 
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ferentially stared at by the ordinary farm workmen 
when he was thus engaged. 

The bookkeeper—a young girl called Shura—had her 
desk in the far corner. When she had a spare moment 
she would pull out her desk drawer where next to a 
round mirror lay a love story which she always kept 
handy, open at the right page, and she would read it, 
looking into the drawer and now and then glancing up 
warily at Yevsei Yevseyevich who was a stickler to 
discipline. On the wall beside Shura hung an Erickson 
telephone with two dry batteries, and whoever wanted 
ta talk on it perched right on Shura’s desk. 

All in all the office had a dismal look. Sometimes, 
coming in from the fields, Ivan Savich would frown and 
say hesitantly, “Couldn't the floor be swept or some- 
thing? Couldn’t the place be tidied up?” But even after 
house cleaning, flies still buzzed dismally round the 
lamp, and a dingy shred of wallpaper bearing the 
slogan: “Without hard work and endeavour, you won't 
eet a good crop ever!” looked as dismally down from 
the wall. And because the slogan was an attempt at 
poetry it seemed more dismal still. 

But in the morning, when the sun shone brightly into 
the three windows, lighting up all the corners and 
splashing the ocular propaganda with wavering orange 
patches of colour, the room looked cheerful and cosy. 

It was on a sunny morning like this that Ivan Savich, 
well shaved and wearing his invariable baggy trousers 
which were as wide as a skirt, arrived at the office to 
meet the new zootechnician. 

It was very early. The office staff had not shown up 
yet. Ivan Savich was followed by Tyatushkin who had put 
his team to work and had dropped in ostensibly to pick 
up his newspaper, but really to see what sort of zoo- 
technician had been sent to the village. Tyatushkin was 
nicknamed Sleep-Walker for his ability to get up in 
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the middle of the night and start working if necessary. 
He was a small man with a face sunburnt to a sheen. 
He wore a cap with a vizor greasy and worn through 
till the cardboard showed. There were plenty of vacant 
seats in the office, but he preferred to squat down on his 
haunches leaning back against the stove—smoking 
and waiting. 

Lyonya, who was in charge of the club and was also 
Secretary of the Y.C.L. organization, sat at Shura’s desk 
painting the latest slogan on the back of a cinema 
pester. His curly hair stood up in a rich mane. He took 
a secret pride in his unruly mop and considered it his 
best point, but in actual fact this shaggy wealth of hair 
made his smali, thin face look even smaller and 
thinner. 

Lyonya’s job was not easy. All he had in his paint-box 
were gaping holes and broken bits where the paints 
had been, and as for carmine, vermilion or anything 
resembling red, he had nothing left at all. The only two 
untouched colours in the box were one called “Ivory 
White” and another called “Ukhtomsky Soil,” a dingy 
brown. 

Lyonya made a few pencilled sketches and then cut 
out some coloured photographs from an old magazine 
showing shocks of flax, a young girl standing beside a 
scutcher and more pictures on the subject, all of which 
were to be pasted to frame an appeal in verse form: 


Don’t let us be lax! 
We'll deliver our flax 
On September the 15th not later! 


In the centre of the sheet Lyonya painted a large 
figure 15 with flourishes and shading, and across it the 
words “Flax-Growers of the Kolkhoz WAVE.” The re- 
sult was pretty, but the figure 15 did not stand out very 
well. Lyonya sighed and began to shade it with his 
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“Ukhtomsky Soil” brown. He was so engrossed in his 
job he did not hear Larissa come in. 

Larissa looked happy. She also looked messy because 
her head, set proudly on its long slender neck, was 
covered generously with boon and dust. 

“Semyon Pavlovich,” she addressed Tyatushkin, 
“where are we going to spread the flax?” 

“You’ve got to swingle it all first and then start think- 
ing of where to spread it.” 

He was a cautious man and never took any re- 
sponsible decisions without the chairman’s endorse- 
ment. 

“We are swingling it,’ Larissa said. “The way it’s 
going now we'll have to spread it tomorrow. Hear the 
noise outside>?”’ 

They could all hear a muffled, uneven sound of the 
swingles. 

‘“Matvei’s there too,” Larissa said, unable to keep the 
smile out of her brown eyes. “He’s promised to do two 
quotas today.” 

“So you’ve talked him round?” 

“Sure. I can talk any chap into anything I want.” 

“Don’t be too sure,’ Ivan Savich spoke from his 
side of the side-board. “He'll run off in less than an 
hour.” 

‘“T guarantee he won't,” Larissa said. 

“No one wants your guarantees!” All at once Ivan 
Savich was angry. “Who's he to vou anyway? Guar- 
anteeing him indeed....” 

“We've missed the August mornings with their warm 
dew,’ Tyatushkin put in quickly. “Now the flax will 
want about three weeks. What do you think, Ivan 
Savich?” 

“May take all four,” said the chairman, his anger 
passing abruptly. “I reckon we'll be through with it by 
the 10th of October if there’s no rain.” 
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“Yes, the tenth at the earliest,” Tyatushkin echoed. 

In the meantime Lyonya was finished with his figure 
15; he now began to outline the words across it in green 
paint and put two exclamation marks at the end. He 
had not a drop of green paint left. 

“Now, about spreading it.” Tyatushkin said pensive- 
ly. “We cant use the clover field, they might start 
ploughing it any day now. What do you think, Ivan 
Saviche” 

‘“Matvei says we'll spread it on the stubble,” Larissa 
said. 

_ “Who’s he to judge?” Ivan Savich flared up again. 
‘Try spreading flax on stubble, it’ll turn rusty in no 
time. We'll take it across the river, that’s what.” 

“All that way?” Larissa said in surprise. “Of all 
things! At that rate we'll never be through before the 
iniddle of October!” 

“And | forbid spreading it on the stubble!” roared 
Ivan Savich. “We'll deliver first-rate flax if it takes us 
till November. Haven't you ever heard the wise old 
saying: flax gets new life on the spreading ground?” 

While they were talking, Lyonya finished his poster 
and brought it in to the chairman to see. 

“What do you think of this?” he asked. 

“Looks very impressive,’ Ivan Savich said after 
reading the text through. “Hang it up.” 

The chairman's approval had a very queer effect on 
Lyonya. He shuffled his feet for a moment, averted his 
eyes and said with a whimper in his voice: 

“What about an advance, Ivan Savich?” 

Ivan Savich got angry at once. 

“Don’t you make a habit of this—asking for an 
advance on every poster you paint. You'll get your pay 
when everyone eise does.” 

“T haven’t got a kopek. I used my own money to buy 
the gouache with.” 
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“That stuff never cost more than three rubles,’ Ivan 
Savich snapped. 

“T had to go to town for it. Got lifts both ways. I had 
to give the drivers something, didn’t I? Fifty rubles is 
what that gouache put me back.” 

“Why buy it then? You’ve got water colours, haven't 
you? Or else you could have used purple ink. What did 
you want that gouache for anyway?” 

“You are underestimating ocular propaganda, that’s 
what.” 

“Now don’t you put propaganda on a level with 
advances. Gouache, indeed!” 

A voice broke in from the doorway: “Good morning 
to my superiors!” 

They all turned and saw Matvei Morozov. He wore 
a cap, his coat was slung over his shoulders. No one 
replied to his greeting. Matvei squatted down beside 
Tyatushkin and said: 

“Can you spare a match?” 

Tyatushkin silently produced a box of matches. 

“Any tobacco?” 

Tyatushkin proffered his pouch too. 

“Oh why did you leave so soon?” Larissa asked him, 
chagrined. “You promised, you know....” 

“IT wanted a smoke,” Matvei said curtly. 

“All right,” Larissa said quietly. “You’ll see, I won’t 
come out when you call me tonight.” 

“It's up to you. No one’s going to force you.” 

“That goes for tomorrow night as well,” Larissa went 
on hardly above a whisper. “You’re not master of your 
own word.” 

“And who are the masters of the scutcher I’d like to 
know? It couldn't happen anywhere else: women 
swingling while the machine stands by doing nothing. 
And I’ve been herded with the women too!” 

“He's always like that,” said Tyatushkin addressing 
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no one in particular. ‘You've got to put him where he 
wants to be put. He can’t seem to understand that the 
gear’s broken in the machine.” 

“You just wait until that new zootechnician takes you 
in hand,” Matvei said. “She won’t waste breath bab- 
bling.” 

Larissa moved away and stood reading the new poster 
on the wall. There was no sound in the room for a 
while except for Ivan Savich leafing over some papers 
on his desk and grunting sternly, authoritatively, from 
time to time. 

“There's that new agronomist at the ‘Communard’ 
farm too,” Larissa broke the silence at last. “He’s 
another of those highbrows. He calls the stableman into 
the office and says, “Will you please harness a horse 
for me, I want to take a look at the fields.’ Imagine! 
He’s been there a month and doesn’t know a single man 
by name yet! He pokes his finger at people and says, 
you do this, and you do that—but he has no idea what 
their names are.” 

“T’ve seen him,” Ivan Savich remarked. “Though he’s 
living in the country he’s still coughing like a towns- 
man.” | 

“Ours won't be that bad,’ Matvei said. 

“You like anyone so long as it’s a girl,’ Larissa 
cut in. 

‘“What’s eating you? I told you I'll do two quotas, 
what more do you want?” 

‘What two quotas when you're sitting here, smoking? 
Look at the size of the cigarette you've rolled.” 

“It?s not his tobacco,” Tyatushkin explained. “One al- 
ways rolls a cigarette that size from another's tobacco— 
light it in the morning, stub it at night.” 

Footsteps were heard in the passage, the door was 
pushed open and Tonya appeared in a loose overcoat 
and shiny black shoes. 
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“Good morning, comrades,” she said, offering her 
dainty gloved hand to Larissa, Matvei and Tyatushkin 
in turn. 

Larissa flashed a keen glance at Tonya’s smooth 
tanned face, and in that one momentary glance she 
sized up the other girl’s innocent and serious grey eyes, 
her beautifully white teeth, the dimples in her dark 
cheeks, and even noticed that one of her top teeth stuck 
out a little. It was this that gave Tonya’s smile its 
peculiar charm. 

Ivan Savich made an unhurried appearance from 
behind the side-board. He took no notice of Tonya and, 
striding towards Tyatushkin, said: 

“Well then, that’s what we'll do. We'll take it across 
the river. Clear enough?” 

“Sure. But, Ivan Savich...” Tyatushkin began. 

“Ts the matter clear?” the chairman cut him short. 

“It’s clear enough but....” 

“Then that’s that. Get the people together and ar- 
range about the rafts. Get started.” 

Ivan Savich never missed a chance to show a new- 
comer that he was no village yokel but the man in 
charge, an official, that he had seen all sorts of people in 
his time, both town and country, that he knew what every- 
one was worth and no fancy little gloves could fool him. 

Having given his orders to Tyatushkin, he stopped in 
the middle of the room, took out a piece of paper from 
his shirt pocket, and stood there studying it. The note 
was old and useless. However, everyone remained 
silent while he read it. 

Now that sufficient deference had been instilled in the 
young lady, he strode to his desk, and only then he 
seemed to see Tonya for the first time. 

“Who do you want to see?” he asked. 

“I’ve come to work here, comrade chairman,” Tonya 
said timidly. “I thought they had told you.” 
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“Oh yes. I’ve been informed. You're Glechikov’s 
granddaughter, aren’t you? Whose daughter are you— 
Mitry’s or Andrei’s?” | 

“Andrei's.” 

“So you didn’t get on with your dad, eh?” 

“But why?” Tonya was perplexed. “I’ve graduated 
Irom high school and come here to work, that’s all.” 

“They ve got a new agronomist at the M.T.S. too, a 
young girl. She failed her entrance exams into the 
architectural college and so she had to enter the agri- 
cultural instead.” 

Tonya found nothing to say to this. She sensed that 
all those present, even Lyonya who had barely given 
her a look, were already firmly convinced in her utter 
uselessness. 

“Young Andrei now, he went away even before J was 
married,’ Ivan Savich said reminiscently. “And now 
I’ve got a daughter old enough to marry. How old are 
you, Larissa?” 

“Going on twenty. 

“What a beautiful name,’ Tonya observed in an effort 
to win over this girl with the mocking eyes. 

“You don’t think we're good enough for pretty names 
here, do you?” Larissa retorted gaily and, flashing her 
large brown eyes, walked out. 

“You see, young lady, we no longer give our children 
the old peasant names,’ Tyatushkin explained to Tonya 
in the patient tones of one speaking to a child. “Wher- 
ever you go you'll find the younger people wearing 
pretty names. Just like it’s in town.” 

“Ts there anything else you want to ask me?” Ivan 
Savich asked Tyatushkin with a frown. 

“No, nothing,” Tyatushkin replied and left the office. 

“And what is your business?” Ivan Savich asked 
Matvei. 

At this Matvei rose and walked out too. 
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“So you got homesick, did you?” Ivan Savich turned 
to Tonya again. “But you'll really have to work here, 
you know.” He ran a disapproving eye over Tonya’s 
overcoat and shoes. “You'll have to work.” 

“But I do want to work,” Tonya said sadly. “Have 
you drawn up any plans for further development?” 

“Plans we have galore, whatever else we lack!” Ivan 
Savich grinned and said in that playfully ironic tone 
which he invariably adopted when red tape was implied. 
“D’you want to see them right now?” 

“Yes, if you don’t mind.” 

Ivan Savich opened the door of the creaking side- 
board and pulled out several thick files. Tonya took one 
of them at random and read on the cover: KOLKHOZ 
WAVE. Measures to Increase Farm Produce Output 
During the Period 1955-60. These ‘measures’ began 
with the following table: 


- i 


ACT. 


1956 | 1957 


1954 1955 1958 1959 

1. Total area belonging to 
kolkhoz (acres) . . . | 3070 |} 3070 | 3.070 | 3070 | 3070 | 3 070 
2. Ar2sble land ..... 1 462 | 1 462 | 1 462 | 1462 | 1 462 | 1 462 
under tillage . . .| 1452 | 1452) 1452) 1452 > 1 452 | 1 452 
vegetable fields . . 5 5 fs) 9) | 5 fs) 
fallow .. 2... . fs) bs) rs) fs) bs) 5 


3. Orchards, berry growths 20 2.0 2.5 2.9 2.0 2.0 
4. Reserve holdings under 


tillage... ....4. fs) As) rs) 5) rs) is) 

Pastures (total). . . . 427 | 427 | 427 | 427 {| 427) 427 
6. Hayfields (total) . . .]| 565} 565-} 565] 565/ 565] 565 
7. Planned for develop- 

ment 2... ...020~;, — — — — — — 
8. Total taxed land . . . | 2462 | 2462 | 2 462 | 2 462 | 2 462 | 2 469 


{ | ie 
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Tonya read this table through, glanced sorrowfully 
at Ivan Savich and said: 
“D’you mind if I go and look around?” 


Chapter 6 
COTTAGES 


A new dav dawned on Penkovo. The cool sun, which 
had aged a little by September, tarried for a while be- 
hind the birch grove before rising in the sky. The street 
looked as if it had been washed and tidied up during the 
night. The cottages seemed to be ranged for inspection, 
the leaves on the birches shone like medals, the distance 
eleamed brightly, and the dew sparkled on the grass in 
blue, red or violet—depending on the angle from which 
one looked at it. 

The street was quiet. Work had begun. Women were 
carting the last shocks of flax to the threshing floors, and 
the bees were busy sucking drops of sweet dew in the 
clover. Ivan Savich stopped at Shura’s, the bookkeep- 
er’s, to tell her that there was no one at the office, and 
proceeded to show Tonya round the farm. 

They walked down the village street. Ivan Savich in 
front, Tonya—behind. 

The walk to Shura’s front door was neatly swept and 
the vard well kept; a haystack was covered with roofing 
paper and held in place with stacking poles; curtains as 
white as snow showed in the windows. One could tell at 
a glance that the owners were good housekeepers, of the 
sort who put clusters of ashberry between their double 
window frames in the winter to make their houses pret- 
tier. 

Until just recently Shura’s cottage had been the end 
one, but now Zefirov, the tractor driver, was putting up 
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a new house further down the street to make his home 
separately from his parents. The log framework had 
risen window high, and long tufts of green, unwithering 
moss, stuffed between the logs, hung limply down. The 
cround was thickly carpeted with chips and there was 
a delicious smell of pitchy timber. 

The house next to Shura’s had a wistful, deserted look 
about it. The old owners had died, and the young ones 
had gone off to work in town. The windows had long 
been boarded up, the planks looked dingy, silvery-grey 
with age, the front porch was warped, and dusty 
burdocks stared wild-eyed from under the broken 
steps. 

Past this abandoned cottage, they came to a large, 
impressive-'ooking house. It had a fore-roof over the 
front porch, there was a neat tin drain-pipe ending in a 
caping spout. A huge triangulation gauge was in daily 
evidence, propped up against the porch, so there was no 
mistaking Tvatushkin’s home. Formerly, the house had 
belonged to the village priest. The brick plinth was 
designed in large crosses, and the building next door 
was the church, or rather the remnants of the church: 
thick walls, the ruins of a brick fence and brick door 
supports. Grass grew on the walls, shrubs sprouted on 
the broken belfry, but the old women sti:l revered these 
ruins by making the sign of the cross when they walked 
past. 

Further down the street stretched a long fence made 
ol poles. Behind it one could see the beehives and the 
rabbit hutches. 

Old Glechikov’s domain began where the fence ended. 
Tonya shook her head ruefully when she saw her grand- 
father’s place in the light of day. The carved frame 
round the farther window was frizzy with old peeling 
paint. The other window had no frame at all. The roof 
had sagged in the middle like a saddle. The yard was 
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not fenced in, badly kept, with crooked vegetable 
patches showing in the rear, and an old rag fluttering 
on a pole—a scarecrow which did not even scare the 
jackdaws. 

In contrast, the cottage next door was shipshape and 
prosperous. Stepanov, the owner, was a hard-working 
abstinent type who could turn his hand to any job, and 
many a Penkovo wife was known to nag at her husband 
to become more like him. A good-natured, well-fed dog 
was always sprawling on the front porch. 

“Skinflints,’ Ivan Savich commented on the Stepa- 
novs. “They’ve always plaved up to the kulaks, and 
they're kulaks at heart to this day. They’ve grabbed 
part of the street to enlarge their kitchen-garden and 
never turned a hair.” 

“T say, Ivan Savich, how about those horse collars?” 
a man thrust his bearded face out of the window of the 
next cottage and called. This was a reliable and exem- 
plary workman, and the reason why he had stayed away 
from work that day was because he bore Tyatushkin a 
erudge. However, since he plays no part in this story, 
we shall not tarry but go on with the chairman and To- 
nva on their tour of inspection. 

A building which was more like a summer villa than 
a workman’s cottage peeped through the hazel bushes. 
The walls of this villa were faced with train-car plani- 
ing, there was a glassed-in verandah, and a low fence 
of planed timber, painted blue, like a city park’s. 

“The residence of the co-operative store manager,” 
said Ivan Savich with sarcasm. 

Next came the large sturdy cottage of the Vasyukovs. 
It was a practice with the women who lived on their 
own to leave their children in the Vasyukovs’ charge 
when they had to goto town marketing their farm prod- 
uce. The \Vasyukovs had so many children of their own 
that it hardly made any difference to them if the crowd 
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was greater by one more tow-headed toddler. Little 
coloured frocks and pants were for ever fluttering gaily 
on the washing-line stretched close to the house, like 
holiday flags on shipboard. 

The Zefirovs—the old man and his three sons—had 
the house next to the Vasyukovs. The three were all 
splendid chaps—smart and sturdy. The eldest was keen 
on things mechanical, and so the front gate swung back 
on a spring, the porch was equipped with a scraper 
made of an old caterpillar tractor link, and there was 
an electric bell on the front door. The cottage was placed 
well back from the street, behind tall trees, and to 
reach it one had to go quite a way through the garden, 
past white phloxes thoughtfully planted along the path 
so that visitors should not miss their way in the dark. 

The Zefirovs kept their property well and worked con- 
scientiously on the farm—no comparison to their neigh- 
bour, Matvei Morozov. 

All the Penkovo cottages were built in line with the 
street, Morozov’s alone stood sidewise and disrupted 
the whole picture. 

Matvei’s father—a spiteful and stubborn man—had 
built the house with his own hands. And the way he had 
lived was out of keeping, too, wilfully and recklessly, 
and even the way he died was untoward—he had steamed 
himself to death in the bathhouse one day. And now 
there was his precious son taking after his father in 
everything: behaving like a ruffian, staying in the steam 
bath until he all but lost his senses. Matvei did the most 
unpredictabie things. One day he saw a coloured pho- 
tegraph of some innovator or other in the Ogonyok,* he 
torc out the page and tacked it on to the wall of his 
house beside the front door with little flags on either 


* Ogonyok—a weekly Moscow magazine.—Ed. 
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side, as if it were a picture of a deputy promoted for 
election or something. 

But what concern was it of the chairman’s, one might 
ask. The trouble was that the innovator was a perfect 
copy of Ivan Savich. They both had bald pates, a part- 
ing drawn just above one ear and the hair brushed 
across to the other ear to conceal the bald spot. They 
both wore thick, drooping moustaches. 

The local people were used to Matvei’s practical jokes 
and toox no particular notice of the picture, but it was 
different with the visiting officials. The remarks made 
by some of them were such that a nervous tic would 
start in the chairman’s left eye. “You’re holding the 20th 
place in the region for milk yield, but you’ve hung up 
your portrait, have you?” one would say. “Incidentally, 
about that picture I] saw on the wall, you haven't ful- 
filled your vegetable delivery plan yet, have you?” anoth- 
er would ask. And Ivan Savich had to explain to all 
these officials that the man in the picture was some in- 
novator or other, not a Penkovo man at all, a man who 
lived nowhere near Penkovo, in another republic in fact. 

Well, to cut a long story short, Ivan Savich had a 
hard tinie of it. He tried to talk Matvei into taking down 
the picture, using both kindness and threats, he prom- 
ised Matvei a photograph of Karl Marx from the club in 
exchange, but all he got from him was an enigmatic 
smile, which was both shy and insolent, and an argu- 
ment that this innovator had grown some special breed 
of cattle and the country should know its heroes. After 
that Ivan Savich put in a complaint with the Secretary, 
Ignatyev. But the man merely thought it amusing and 
advised Ivan Savich to work harder so that the picture 
on the wall and the farm’s showing should be more on 
a par and provoke no derogatory comment. 

Ivan Savich was utterly prostrated. He even wanted 
te shave his moustache off, but it occurred to him in the 
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nick of time that he’d be a laughing-stock among his 
own farmers too if he did that. The only thing to do was 
wait: after ail, the rains and the sun would do their 
worst to the picture eventually. 

There was venom in the colours themselves though: 
the picture had been up for close on two months, but the 
face refused to fade, only the moustache turned some- 
what yellow and made the innovator look more like 
Ivan Savich than ever. 

The chairman’s abrupt silence and scowl when they 
came abreast of Morozov’s cottage puzzled Tonya, while 
Ivan Savich was on the alert to hear how this chit of 
a girl would remark on the picture: with or without a 
snag. 

But the cottage was behind them now. Tonya had 
asked nothing. 

Ivan Savich took a look back and his scowl vanished. 
The picture was not there. There were neither flags nor 
picture. There was nothing there but the swallow nests 
hanging like grey pouches from under the eaves. 

‘Here we are,” Ivan Savich said cheerfully. “The last 
cottage on this side of the street—our chief account- 
ant’s.”’ 

Yevsei Yevseyevich’s cottage looked sturdy and proof 
against any cold. A drying rack ran along one side. The 
outer wall facing the fields was coated with clay. There 
was a thick pole dug into the ground on the corner so 
that the carts and cars taking the turning should not 
knock down the garden fence. 

Another thing that struck the eye was that Yevsei 
Yevseyevich and his wife were fond of garlic. Looking 
over the low Ience one could see a long patch of it grow- 
ing in the garden. The lush green stalks were tied in a 
knot to make the heads fill out better and thicker. 

“IT suggest that we first go to the threshing floor to 
watch them swingle the flax,’ Ivan Savich said when 
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they were out on the country road. “After that we'll 
come back the other way and look in at the dairy. And 
when we're through we'll drop in at my house to meet 
my old woman, and have a little something to mark the 
event....” Fle raised his cupped hand to his lips to 
show how he proposed marking the event, but suddenly 
he broke off his speech and peered into the distance, to- 
wards Nikola’s wood. What he saw was a slowly mov- 
ing cart loaded high with shocks of flax. 

“Where are they taking it, ] wonder,’ he sounded 
non-plussed. “You wait here, | won’t be a minute.” 

‘May I come with you?” Tonya asked. 

They hurried on together. 

Skirting the wood they came out on to a wide meadow 
from which they could see the road leading to the sta- 
tion. Matvei, Tyatushkin, and about ten men and women 
were working there. Tonya could not at first understand 
just what they were at, but coming closer she saw that 
they were taking shocks of flax from the cart and spread- 
ing them right on the road. A couple of avomen were 
busy sweeping and cleaning the road while the others 
did the spreading. Work was going on at a brisk 
pace. Matvei shouted orders and the girls giggled. 
No less than half a mile of roadway was already 
covered. 

“What d’you think you’re doing?” Ivan Savich de- 
manded. 

“We're spreading flax,’ Tyatushkin replied brightly. 

“T can see that. Who gave the order?” 

‘Tt was all Matvei’s idea,” Tyatushkin replied warily. 

‘And vou acted on it?” 

“But you see, I didn’t get here until later. Don’t 
worry, the others are working on the threshing floor. 
Larissa is there too. No one was driven here by force. 
It’s all voluntary.” 

“Call Morozov, will you?” 
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Perhaps under different circumstances and at another 
time the matter would have been settled peacefully. The 
chairman would have simply ordered the flax to be taken 
back to the threshing floor, Tyatushkin would have re- 
ceived a mild scolding, and that would have been that. 
But as things were now, Ivan Savich in his righteous 
indignation felt he absolutely had to reassert his author- 
ity in the eyes of the new zootechnician, so that she'd 
never dare to think that wilful actions were permissible 
where he was in charge. 

Matvei came up looking hot and cheerful, with eager- 
ness in his eyes. His smile, too, was good-natured and 
trusting. 

“Tell me, was this your bright idea?’ Ivan Savich 
asked in caressing tones. 

“It wasn’t really mine. They’ve been doing that for 
years at the other farms, getting lorries to scutch their 
flax. It’s a well-known method.” 

“Look what a well-informed fellow you are!” Ivan 
Savich exclaimed. “It’s time we made a team leader of 
you, isn’t it?” 

‘“T told him we shouldn’t, but he wouldn’t listen,”’ 
Tyatushkin put in hurriedly. 

Meanwhile, the women left their work and joined 
them. They stood listening to the conversation and 
studying Tonya furtively. 

“But what’s the matter, Ivan Savich?’ Matvei said. 
“Don't you see it? The lorries can do the job as well as 
we can with our hand swingles.” 

“And how will they do it>” 

“They'll crush the bolls with their wheels, that’s all.” 

“So they will! Listen to this, Comrade Glechikova, the 
1orries will scutch the flax and I’m to pay him his work- 
day units. Not bad, eh?” 


Tonya said nothing. The thing was not quite clear to 
her. 
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“And where will you get the lorries I’d like to 
know?” 

Ivan Savich again addressed Matvei. 

“IT don’t have to get them. They'll come anyway. 
The ‘New Way’ sends its grain deliveries down this 
road.” 

“The ‘New Way’? I see. Can you beat it, it never oc- 
curred to me! And I’m the chairman too. Perhaps it’s 
time the chairman was dumped on the rubbish heap, 
what do you say?” 

No one said anything. Only Tyatushkin mumbled, 
“Just ten lorries and everything would be fine.” 

“You're right, just ten lorries. Smart idea! And it 
never occurred to me!” Ivan Savich said regretiully. 
“And where will vou get those ten lorries?”” His shout 
was so sudden and furious that Tonya flinched and 
stumbled back. “And if I tell you the ‘New Way’ has 
completed grain deliveries? If I tell you they finished 
yesterday? Where will you get your ten lorries 
then?” 

Matvei’s face fell. His idea was a flop if what Ivan 
Savich said was true. The only lorries that came this 
way belonged to the ‘New Way,’ there was hardly any 
Other traffic, you could stand in the road all day wait- 
ing in vain for a lift. 

The women all started talking at once. 

“Has the ‘New Way’ really finished?” asked Zefirov’s 
wile. 

“D’you think I'd tell a lie?” Ivan Savich snapped. 
‘“Tonatyev told me yesterday.” 

“Then there’s no sense in us waiting. Nothing but rab- 
bits ever come down this road.” 

“But what shall we do?” 

“Wait a minute. Let’s ask the zootechnician here,” said 
Ivan Savich. ‘“She’s new to the place. Let’s hear what 
she says. Who’s to blame?” 
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“T think it’s the team leader’s fault,” Tonya said hes- 
itantly. “He’s responsible for his team’s work.” 

Tonya saw the look Ivan Savich gave her and 
guessed that her answer had annoyed him. 

“T haven't finished yet,’ she said. “It’s also this com- 
rade’s fault.” She pointed to Matvei and threw a ques- 
tioning look at Ivan Savich. 

“You hear what’s been said about you, Morozov?” 
Ivan Savich brightened up. “It was your initiative, so 
you’ve got to shoulder the cost. I’m fed to the teeth with 
your initiative,’ he made an impressive gesture. “We 
don’t have sense enough to know what’s best without 
your help, do we?” ° 

“A lorry!” Matvei cried. 

At this distance all they could see was the sun blaz- 
ing in the front windshield of some vehicle. 

“It’s a passenger car,’ Tyatushkin suggested. 

Now they could see that it was indeed a passenger 
car, a car from town that had evidently lost its way. 
The sight of the flax spread across the road frightened 
the driver, and ignoring the shouts and arms waving 
him to come on, he swung across a ditch and rumbled 
straight across the fields. 

‘Let’s go, girls,” said Zefirov’s wife. 

“We may as well go too,” Ivan Savich said to Tonya. 
She looked at him in surprise and he repeated, “Let’s 
go, let's go. They've started the mess, let them struggle 
out of it now.” 

They walked back the way they had come—Ivan Sa- 
vich in front, Tonya following. 

When they reached the wood she looked back. There 
was no one left on the road except Matvei. He stood 
there motionless, with the sun behind him, craning his 
neck and staring in the direction of the “New Way,’ 
evidently still hopeful. 

Ivan Savich remained silent. They stopped for a mo- 
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ment at the threshing floor and retraced their steps to the 
village, walking on the other side of the street now with 
Ivan Savich once again telling Tonya who owned which 
cottage and running a cursory comment on their char- 
acters. ! 

Nedelin, the dairy manager, had the end cottage. 
There was nothing outstanding about it, the cottage was 
no different from the others except that it had fly screens 
on the windows and a collection of empty vinegar and 
scent bottles ranged on the porch. The purpose these 
bottles were to serve remained a mystery. 

The next cottage was occupied by the kolkhoz lorry 
driver. The kolkhoz owned but one lorry and no garage 
had been provided for it. It was therefore kept in the 
cow-shed with the cow. The two became great friends, 
the cow scratched her flanks against the sides of’ the 
lorry and licked the tyres. The cowherds thought the 
cow was crazy because every time she saw a car oom- 
ing down the road she raced alter it like a dog. 

The cottage next door belonged to Utkin—that same 
Utkin who was given unfavourable mention in the wall 
newspaper. In addition to his workday units, Utkin made 
some money on the side riving roofing shingles which 
he sold for no less than thirty rubles per thousand. Ut- 
kin kept his trade a secret and camouflaged his stock of 
fir-wood chocks in the yard with straw. But everyone 
knew that he had a special tool installed in his hall, and 
in the evenings a muffled din came from behind the 
locked door: the Utkin family at work! 

A hundred and forty incubator chicks were housed in 
a small, cold hut beside Utkin’s cottage. Tonya looked 
in at the window and saw the whole lot huddled togeth- 
er in front of the closed door, their feathers ruffled, 
waiting for Utkin’s old mother to bring them their ra- 
tion of sour milk. Two of the chicks lay in the corner— 
dead. ! | 
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Now they came to two pretty cottages standing side 
by side. Vitka, the plough boy, lived in the first one with 
his parents, and Lyonya, the local artist and club man- 
ager, in the second with his. 

Lyonya had an attic with twin windows and a tiny 
carved, doll-house balcony in front. Vitka’s had only 
one window in the attic but then it was a round one, 
and there was a tiny balcony in front of it too. Both 
cottages had decorative window frames, lavishly and 
intricately carved, done in three colours. The top part 
was designed like an old Russian headdress tapering to 
a point in the centre, while the bottom frame was broad 
and lacy like a fancy apron. Lyonya’s had an Ace of 
Clubs design, while Vitka preferred the Ace of Spades. 
This rivalry as to whose house was the prettier had been 
going on for a long time, and neither Vitka’s nor Lyo- 
nva’s parents ever missed a chance to order some ochre 
or ivory oil paint from town whenever the kolkhoz lorry 
went there, the one neighbour taking great care that the 
cther should not get wind of his intentions. 

The chairman’s imposing house, built of reddish res- 
inous logs, with the darkest of red geraniums in the 
windows, stood a little apart from the other cottages. 

Now they were back in the business part of the vil- 
lage: here was the warehouse, the co-operative store, the 
club and the office opposite what used to be the church. 

The store had a raised covered platform built on in 
front for easier unloading of the lorry. The large show- 
window was secured with a sturdy shutter for the night. 
In the daytime this detachable shutter was propped up 
against the wall and one could see the goods on display: 
some packages of caustic soda, a black cotton frock 
with a white flower design, more like skulls than flow-: 
ers from a distance, and two bottles filled with lime 
which was evidently meant to represent milk. There 
were also soine books on display with sun-warped cov-. 
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ers, but the titles were impossible to decipher through 
the thick layer of dust and dead flies. 

The club looked like an ordinary badly kept dwelling. 
The only signs which told one that this was a public 
place were the absence of curtains and potted plants in 
the windows and the presence of a fluttering little flag, 
faded white, on the king post. In front of the club there 
was ai old lime-tree with spreading branches; the trunk 
was so thick it served as a good place for nailing post- 
ers. 

The young people did not care for the club. It was 
ugly and uninviting. On their free evening they usually 
got together at Alevtina Vasilyevna’s a widow who 
lived all on her own next to the club. In the winter she 
collected a charge for the use of her cottage and let the 
young people have it on condition that the girls 
scrubbed the floor next morning. 

In days gone by, when Alevtina Vasilyevna was 
younger, she used to keep open house for men from 
neighbouring villages who wanted to let themselves go 
on holidays. To lull her conscience she would face about 
the pictures of her parents on the wall, and plunge into 
hectic revelry. 

But all that was past, she now wore her kerchief low 
over her eyes like a nun, and told fortunes on cards, for 
a fee, needless to say. 

Docktailed hens pecked around the front porch. Alev- 
tina Vasilyevna had snipped their tails so as not to get 
them mixed up with the neighbours’ chickens. The front 
fence was so tall a cock could not have flown over it. 

“Skinflint,’ Ivan Savich said. “She’s always played 
up to the kulaks, and a kulak at heart she remains. She 
gprabbed a part of the street to enlarge her kitchen- 
garden and never turned a hair.” 

There were three more cottages, beyond the office, on 
that side of the street, but Ivan Savich did not take 
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Tonya any further, he was fed up and there was nothing 
to see there anyway. Two of the cottages belonged to 
ordinary farm workers and the end one, a crudely 
thatched hut, belonged toa lonely old woman who was 
ending her days in it. She was so old she could neither 
work on the farm nor about her own home. Even the 
haystack poles, with some straw rotting behind them 
since winter, were still stuck into the ground in front oi 
her windows. 

‘Shall we look into my place?” Ivan Savich invited 
Tonya. 

“No, thank you,” she said. “Some other day.’ And 
then she added quite unexpectedly. “But in my opinion, 
that Mativei chap cannot be held legally responsible.”’ 

“Legally perhaps not, but we'll fine him anyway,” 
Ivan Savich said. ‘“He’s the cause of all our troubles.” 

Tonya walked into the office, sat down and thought. 
She was disgusted with herself. To put it bluntly, she 
had played coward. She had been airaid to voice her 
opinion, had waited for the chairman’s cue, and every- 
one had seen it. Disgraceful! After all, had she no mind 
of her own? And Matvei was probably angry with her 
too. No, that was not the way to do things. She must 
eo to him right away and help him. 

With firm resoive she got up and started down the 
road towards the wood. 

Matvei was still there. He was gathering armfuls of 
flax from the road and carrying them to the cart. Ob- 
viously he, too, had seen the senselessness of waiting 
any longer, and had decided to cart the flax back to the 
threshing floor. He was having a hard time of it. Damp 
strands of hair stuck to his ‘forehead, his eyes looked 
white on his dark, dusty face. He was tired, piqued and 
resentful, and his nervousness was affecting the horse 
as well. It twitched its ears, shied, and would not keep 
still. Matvei shouted and cracked his whip. 
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“It’s hard doing it all alone of course,” Tonya thought. 

She came up and took hold of the bridle close to the 
ttorse’s eye so as not to dirty her gloves. Matvei, stand- 
ing up in the cart, saw her. 

“Get away from here!” he said huskily. 

“Tt’s all right, Pl] hold it.” 

“Get going, you hear?” 

“First of all, we don’t know each other well enough 
LOniein 
“Hell’s bells!” Matvei yelled and tugged the reins. 
The horse was off. The shaft struck Tonya hard on the 
Shoulder and she fell down. The wheel would have 
crushed her legs if she had not rolled into the roadside 
ditch. 


Chapter 7 
TALKING ABOUT WHEELS AND TABULATORS 


That same evening rumour spread through the village 
that Morozov was leaving the kolkhoz; his mind had 
allegedly been made up for him by the clash with the 
new zootechnician earlier that day. 

This talk worried Tonya. 

She knew from what her grandfather had told her 
that Matvei’s mother, Darya Semyonovna, usually spent 
her evenings with her neighbours and so she would be 
sure to find Matvei alone. When darkness fell, Tonya set 
out to have a talk with him. 

Darya Semyonovna, however, happened to be in. She 
looked old for her age in a white, over-blued kerchief 
and shabbv cotton blouse. It was evident her good son 
gave her no little worry. She was ironing, and a whiill 
of charcoal fumes floated warmly in the room. 

Matvei was sitting at the table making a plywood 
suitcase and enjoying himself at his mother’s expense by 
frightening her with the news that soon all their kol- 
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khoz women would be taken to town and forced to play 
the balalaikas in the amateur art competition. Just then 
Tonya walked in. 

This unexpected caller confused and flustered Darya 
Semyonovna. Watching Tonya with puzzled eyes, she 
fussily dusted a stool for her, but the girl did not take 
it and instead sat on the bench close to Matvei and took 
off her gloves. With the same puzzled expression, Darya 
Semyonovna came and wiped the oil-cloth on the table 
in front of Tonya. 

“Don’t mind me, I’ll only stay a minute,” Tonya said 
to her. “I only want to find out... is it true that you 
are leaving the kolkhoz?” 

“Yes,” Matvei answered, and began to hammer in a 
ail. 

“Why?” Tonya asked when he was through. 

“You ought to know.” 

“But how am J] to blame?” 

“Who else? Fate, perhaps?” Matvei said, putting down 
his hammer. “It was my idea to spread the flax on the 
road, I’m not denying it. It’s no crime to make sugges- 
tions. But then Tyatushkin clutched at the idea and gave 
the order. So what happened?” Matvei’s voice trembled. 
“No lorries came and it was all my fault. If it were Ivan 
Savich alone, I'd have understood. We're fighting an 
cld quarrel. But you’ve only just arrived, and there you 
went too. The way I see it there's no pleasing any 
bosses. Oh well! Let them blame it all on me. Let them 
wreck my life alone.” 

Matvei spoke sadly and humbly, but had Tonya been 
sharper she would have seen the cunning twinkle in his 
narrowed, mocking eyes. But she did not know yet what 
sort of chap he was and took his sadness and humility 
ir: all earnest. 

“Granted I may have been wrong,” she said. “I’ve 
never worked on flax farms before. But after all....” 
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‘You were wrong, but it was I who had to cart the 
flax back. And without any pay either,’ Matvei said. He 
hammered in another nail and said, “It’s awful.” 

It should be mentioned that a year or two earlier the 
Y¥.C.L. members had started their own amateur dramatic 
group. The play they were going to put on was Ostrov- 
sky’s A Lucrative Post* and Matvei was to have played 
the part of Zhadov. A young, enthusiastic school-teacher 
from Kirilovka directed the rehearsals, and soon the 
boys and girls were word-perfect in their parts. The 
teacher, however, was suddenly promoted to the regional 
centre for her good work, just when the play was begin- 
ning to take shape. As a result, the group fell apart. All 
that was long ago, but Matvei had a good memory and 
would occasionally speak and act his old part of Zhadov 
to have a laugh at dismayed new-comers or casual ac- 
quaintances. 

“Why without pay?” Tonya said anxiously. “You'll 
eet paid for it. I’ll speak to Ivan Savich and he'll pay. 
How cai you leave your kolkhoz because of a thing like 
that?” 

“Why can’t 1? You’ve wronged me so dreadfu'ly, yet 
you think I shouldn’t leave. You. look on us farmers as 
mere pawns. But that’s where you’re wrong. I, too, have 
a soul, a heart!”’ 

In the same breath he turned to his mother and asked 
casually, “Mother, any more of these little nails in the 
house?” In spite of this, Tonya believed he sincerely felt 
dreadfully wronged. 

“IT have a grudge against you too,” she said softly. 


“You’ve almost run over me. But I’m not deserting the 
kolkhoz.” 


* A Lucrative Post—a play by the Russian playwright A. N. Os- 
trovsky (1823-86).—Ed. 
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“It’s the horse that almost ran over you, not I. But as 
for me, I shan’t stand for anything either from you or 
from Ivan Savich himself. I'll get a bag of rusks and 
take to the road, without any money or security. Fare- 
well to my career of an honest workman!” 

“Oh, stop play-acting!”” Darya Semyonovna snapped, 
took a mouthful of water and, frowning, sprayed it over 
the shirt she was to iron next. 

Tonya looked at Matvei and read genuine hurt in his 
face. She felt sincerely sorry for this lonely soul, whose 
own mother failed to understand him. 

“T’ll speak to Ivan Savich about paying you for the 
work,” she said kindly. “But don’t leave, will you?” 

‘“What’s Matvei Morozov to you?” Matvei cried, swept 
on by his success. “No, I shan’t stay. No matter how 
bitter my fate I’ll never give in, even a millionth part.” 
Here he forgot what followed in the text of the play and, 
iluttering his fingers vaguely, asked, “Understand?” 

“I do, I suppose,” Tonya said and sighed. 

‘“What’s the matter with you? Can’t you see he’s fool- 
ing?’ Darya Semyonovna put in. 

“But he has handed in his resignation, you know,” 
Tonya argued. 

“So what? It’s not abroad he’s going, it’s to our own 
M.T.S. It’s our own land he’ll work. Let him. At least 
he'll know how much he’s making there. It’s such a mess 
here, you never know.” | 

“Why does it worry you at all?” Matvei asked Tonya. 
“Afraid you'll have no one to lord it over, are you? 
Mother's staying. Lord it over her, she’s used to it.” 

“So you think it’s easier working at the M.T.S.>” 

“It’s easier to run away from,” Matvei explained. 

“Run away where?” 

“Anywhere you want. Even to Leningrad. Why the 
stare! You've travelled by subway, haven’t you? Well, I 
want to take a ride in it too. Pll buy myself a pair of 
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fancy gloves and then farewell to my career of honest 
workman!” 

He tossed his hair, leaned back against the wall and 
gave a peal cf jolly laughter. And only then Tonya 
understood that he had been making a fool of her ail 
along. 

She thrust her gloves into her pocket and said with 
bloodless lips: 

“T was going to ask you...” her voice shook, she broke 
off abruptly and walked to the door. 

“Did you hurt yourself badly?” Matvei asked suddenly. 

Tonya did not reply. 

“Look here,” he said. “I’m going to join the M.T.S. 
because I want to. They've been offering me the job for 
some time now but I did not want it. And now I’ve 
changed my mind. It’s time I went. Why don’t you join 
the M.T.S. too? What’s there for you here?”’ 

“You're at it again!” Tonya said and reached for the 
door handle. 

“Don’t be mad, but you’ll never make a go of it here, 
honestly, I mean it. The soil here is second nature to 
Ivan Savich, he knows it througt and through,but even 
he says we’ve come up against the wheel.” 

“What wheel?” Tonva asked. 

“What he means is that we've nothing to feed our 
cows with,’ Darya Semyonovna supplied. She took a 
mouthful of water to sprinkle the next piece of laundry, 
but she gulped it down in her excitement and continued, 
“You go take a look at our meadows. The grass gets 
worse with every year. In the old days it grew sweet and 
lush, a joy to the eye. But nowadays there’s neither 
taste nor looks to it—it’s no better than barbed wire.” 

“You can’t rely on grass alone,” Tonya said. “You've 
got to plant maize.” 

“D’you think we haven’t tried? The trouble we had 
with it this year and the money we didn’t make! We still 
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don’t know how to get out of the mess it landed us into. 
Maize can’t grow on our stumps. Oh stop your hammer- 
ing, will you!” she shouted at her son. 

“Maize wants nourishment like every other living 
thing,” said Matvei. “And all we want is a free ride. 
Maize wants fertilizer, it wants...” he hesitated, ‘well, 
it wants, what d’you call it....” 

“What?” Tonva was puzzled. 

“Cow dung or something,” Matvei looked away and 
blushed like a maiden. “I don’t know what you learned 
people call it. A pound to a nest.” 

“Yes, it must have manure of course,’ Tonya smiled 
and a thought flashed through her mind: ‘‘There is some- 
thing good about the chap after all.” 

“To grow maize you must have cows, and to keep 
cows you must have maize,” Matvei said. “That’s how 
you come to the wheel.” 

There was a knock on the door and Larissa walked 
in. She glanced at Tonya, thrust her hands into the 
shallow pockets of her jacket, and sat down on a bench 
beside the hearth. 

“Am I right, Larissa?” Matvei called gaily. 

“You're always right,” she replied, primly smoothing 
the ends of her kerchief and quite obviously unwilling 
to chat with Tonya there. 

“I think you people are underestimating science,” To- 
nya said. “The farm’s got to be put on more scientific 
lines.” 

“It’s not that at all,’ Darya Semyonovna objected. 
“We must first get things fair and square. We’ve got all 
the science we want, but no fairness. Everyone was 
happy when we had that unschooled bookkeeper. But 
since they've planted Shura on us it’s all different: she 
never pays you all the workday units you’re due. And 
Shura is no worse than you, she’s had ten years’ school- 
ing. That’s science for you.” 
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‘“Shura’s young and inexperienced, that’s why. But 
well soon put that straight. D’you know, Darya Semyo- 
novna, the time will come when your earnings will be 
recorded by special machines. We'll put in a description 
of the work you’ve done, and out will jump a piece of 
paper with all your workday units printed on it. There 
won't be any mistakes then.” 

“I wish they'd hurry, life’s hardly worth living with- 
out it!” Larissa sneered. 

Darya Semyonovna snorted and turned away. For a 
minute she fought down her laughter, but it was too 
strong for her and with a heipless gesture she gave vent 
to it. : a a 

‘“What’s the joke?” Tonya said with a timid ‘smile 
showing her cute, jutting little tooth. “It is true! Such 
machines do exist. They’re called tabulators.” 

‘“Tabulators, you say!” Darya Semyonovna said 
through her laughter. 

“Yes, tabulators.”’ 

“Oh heavens, what next!” Darya Semyonovna 
eproaned, breaking out again into long peals of tinkling 
laughter, tears pouring from her eyes. When the fit 
passed she wiped her face and tried to assume her usual 
serene expression, but all at once, as though recollect- 
ing something, she would start saying, “A tabulator is 
all we want...” and a new fit of laughter choked her. 

“But what’s so funny?” Tonya looked to Larissa for 
support, but in her eyes too she read undisguised scorn, 
as for a half-wit. 

“But it is true,” Tonya persisted. “I’m not making it 
up. In Moscow Region they’re using these tabulators 
already.” 

“Stop it, you’re killing me!” Darya Semyonovna 
waved Tonya away as if she were tickling her. 

“The whole district served by the Zagorsk M.T.S. has 
mechanized accounting, for every single kolkhoz!” To- 
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nya raised her voice in desperation. “I worked those 
machines myself! D’you understand? I did!” 

She had never worked a tabulator in her life, and had 
only seen pictures of them in magazines, but she had to 
say something to make them believe that such machines 
existed! 

Darya Semvonovna got over her laughing fit at last. 
She sat down on the bench, breathing hard, and leaned 
back against the wall in exhaustion. She was ashamed 
she had let herself go like that, but even now a spurt of 
laughter that was like a sob escaped her again and 
again and shook her whole body. 

“What are you laughing about? What’s so funny?” 
Tonya asked despondently. 

She could no longer hold back her tears. She ran out 
of the house and slammed the door. 

'“See the sort they send here?” Larissa said. 

Matvei scowled at her, thought a minute and asked: 

“Who babbled all over the village that I was sup- 
posedly leaving because of her?” 

“What do you care?” 

“Was it you?” 

“What if it was!” 

“T knew it. I'll give you a piece of advice: hold your 
tongue in future.” 

“Of all things!” Larissa muttered in amazement and 
looked closely into Matvei’s face. 


Chapter 8 


ALL ABOUT MATVEI STRAIGHTENING 
A COUPLING-BOLT AND THE CONSEQUENCES 
Two weeks went by. The flax was spread on the other 
side of the river later than planned, but the weather 


held and in the autumn dew the flax grew softer and 
softer with every day. 
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Comrade Ignatyev came three times: on the first occa- 
sion he urged them to hurry with flax-seed deliveries, on 
the second he gave them a talk on the forthcoming re- 
gional meeting of dairymaids, and on the third it was a 
mystery to evervone why he came at all. He did not 
look for Ivan Savich, he passed no criticism on any- 
thing. He chatted with Tonya about literature in gen- 
eral, gave her a writing-pad for a present, and went on 
his way. 

Tonya’s tan had deepened, her cheeks wore a dark 
flush, and her smart blue overcoat was a familiar sight 
now in the fields or on the farm. 

Matvei had resigned from the kolkhoz and joined the 
M.T.S. At the moment he was one of the tractor drivers 
on Zefirov’s team. Ivan Savich had already caught La- 
rissa out in the fields where this team was working. 
This made him furious and he swore he'd get at Matvei, 
he’d lock him behind bars, M.T.S. or no M.T.S. 

So far, however, there was nothing he could get at 
Matvei for. The man had been longing to get back into 
a tractor, and now he worked with a verve. Every day 
left less doubt that Zefirov’s team would fulfil the 
ploughing plan ahead of time. At a recent meeting of the 
tractor drivers, the director of the M.T.S. made special 
mention of Zefirov and promised him an extra bonus 
besides the one due for overfulfilment of plan. 

The day of this meeting was a momentous one alto- 
gether. 

To begin with, a radio correspondent arrived to make 
a recording of a talk with the best workmen. Khromov, 
an elderly tractor driver, was summoned to the Red 
Corner. The correspondent told Khromov to relax when 
answering his questions and laugh, while he directed 
a sort of tube at him. Khromov combed his hair, drank 
a glass of water and, staring at the tube as if it were a 
rattlesnake, tried to laugh. The correspondent called a 
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halt with an angry shake of his head, wrote the answers 
for Khromov on a piece of paper, marking the words 
that were liab'e to stump the man, and then everything 
began all over again to the delight of the spectators. 
The procedure was repeated again and again until poor 
Khromov was utterly worn out. Towards the eid he 
read communism for mechanism and mechanism for 
communism, and his laughter gave out altogether. Mat- 
vei offered to do the laughing for him. The correspond- 
ent, provoked and angry, thrust his tube out of the 
window, recorded the drone of welding, and departed. 
As for Khromov, he turned guiltily away from his 
fellows, slunk home and got terribly drunk that 
night. 

It was also pay-day that day. Zefirov counted the 
notes he got, paid his trade-union dues to the young 
girl posted by the cashier’s window on the look-out for 
persistent non-payers, and made for the tea-room with 
Matvei. They had a glass of vodka each. Then they 
tucked their trousers into their socks, got on their bi- 
cycles and rode out to their field team. 

It was a beautiful evening. The sky was aflame with 
the sunset glow, flooding the ground with an orange 
light. The two men, their faces the colour of Red Indi- 
ans’ in the sunset, rode along the forest edge. The shad- 
ows they threw stretched across the path to the very 
trees. 

The rusty trunks of pines with their peeling, onion- 
skin bark, looked blazing hot. Yellow birches and red 
asps had spread fluffy little rugs of fallen leaves under 
their feet and they stood like young, flushed gypsy girls 
among the dark, austere spruces. A falling leaf fluttered 
now and then in the shadowed depths of the wood: hum- 
bly and softly, as though floating through water, it flut- 
tered lower and lower, suddenly stopping in mid-flight, 
caught in an invisible spider web. 
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The air itself turned dusty-rose, and in that transpar- 
ent, delicate haze the rooks were more clearly etched 
than in the daytime as they flew slowly and wearily, 
weighed down with their gilded wings as it were, over 
the harrowed field green with weeds. 

Plastov* would have painted an evening like this 
beautifucly.... 

Matvei and Zefirov, it must be said, took not the 
slightest notice of all this beauty around them. The fur- 
ther they left the village behind them, the more persist- 
ent grew their regretful thought: why, when they had 
money to spare and were actually in the tea-room, did 
they have one glass of vodka each and not two? The 
thought first struck Zefirov when they had reached the 
wood, and by the time they got to the fields it was 
mysteriously communicated to Matvei as well. But when 
they found themselves among the tractors and the har- 
rows lying teeth up on the ground, this unfortunate 
lapse of theirs appeared so stupid and beyond all human 
understanding, that all they could do was exchange 
looks full of reproach. It was clear to both that some- 
thing had to be done to correct the mistake. But the 
M.T.S. was far away, and the Penkovo co-operative 
store already closed for the day. They put their heads 
together, and Zefirov dispatched Vitka to Penkovo with 
strict orders to find the woman in charge of the store 
and ask her in Zefirov’s name to unlock the store and 
get him what he wanted—this favour to go down on 
their “mutual-aid” account. 

Vitka rolled away on Zefirov’s bicycle, and the two 
men began to fuel their machines and talk of other 
things to make their waiting shorter. 


* Plastov A. A. (born 1893), Soviet landscape painter, many 
of whose works portray the village of today.—Ed. 
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“They certainly did speak well of you today,” said 
Matvei. 

“They did, but when it comes to a radio broadcast it’s 
always Khromov and no one else, see?” Zefirov said, 
unscrewing a drum stopper. “It’s always the way here: 
they take a running start singing someone’s praises, 
and they never put the brakes on. And what’s Khromov, 
I ask you? He’s got all his screws loose here,” Zefirov 
tapped his forehead. “But they let him do the broadcast 
again. Why, did he strike a bargain or something that 
he’d get this privilege handed out to him regularly 
together with his pay and overalls?” 

“Show business,” said Matvei. ““They’ve got their or- 
cers to make a fuss of the best men, so they’ve got one 
all ready on the staff. When it’s the first team it’s Khro- 
mov, when it’s ours it’s you.”’ 

“Don't you compare me with Khromov!” 

“You're as high and mighty as Khromov. One can see 
it a mile off.” 

“Just what can one see?” 

“Take a look at your machine. It’s filthy. There’s moss 
growing on the tubes.” 

“I’ve done two quotas on it without servicing. See?” 

“Why drive it so hard? Can’t you see it’s leaking oil? 
Have a heart, after all the motor is a dumb beast. You 
might at least wipe the cylinder block once in a 
while.” 

“Don't I? Who does it for me, do you?” 

“I don’t, but neither do you. You’ve handed the job 
down to Vitka. D’you think ] can’t see? You don’t care 
enough for your tractor.” 

“Stop harping! I’ve bought a brush to clean the plugs 
with my own money,” Zefirov pulled out a tooth brush 
irom his pocket and showed it to Matvei. ‘“See>” 

They said no more because there was Vitka coming 
back. The co-operative store had run out of vodka and, 
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instead, Vitka had been given a bottle of port with red 
sealing wax round the cork. Zefirov cursed local trade 
in general, the woman in charge of the store, and Vit- 
ka, for good measure. He then found a glass settler 
which he kept with his fuel hoses and spanners, un- 
corked the bottle, and poured out. All three of them 
took a swig at it. 

“Whatever you say, with the care you take of your 
tractor it’ll never pull 36 h. p.,” said Matvei, spitting bits 
of sealing wax from his mouth. 

“Tt’ll pull as much as it’s supposed to pull.” 

‘“That’s right, only as much as it’s supposed to pull.” 

“Cut it out now. See?” Zefirov said. 

“Oh no, I won't. Let’s ask Vitka. I say, Vitka, whose 
machine is the more powerful?” 

Vitka darted a wary glance at Zefirov and said: 

“Tl don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do! You’re just scared of your boss,” Mat- 
vei said. “I'll take any bet that my machine is.” 

‘So what, even if it is?” said Zefirov. 

‘It’s easy enough for you to say ‘so what,’ since you're 
getting the bonuses anyway. But I’m pretty certain you 
won't take up my bet.” 

‘Why not? Here goes.” 

Zefirov staked his promised bonus and Matvei staked 
his jacket. | 

‘The mechanic is coming tomorrow, then we'll see,”’ 
Zefirov said. 

“What do we want a mechanic for? We'll settle it 
between us. Vitka, go fetch the coupler.” 

Vitka stared wide-eyed at Zefirov, who turned a puz- 
zled look on Matvei. 

“This is how we'll do it,’ Matvei said. “We'll link the 
tractors together and have a tug of war. The one who 
pulls the other over wins. Clear enough?” 

“Have you gone crazy or what?” 
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“You're scared your tractor will fall to pieces, aren't 

ou?” | | 

“l’m not scared. It’s not allowed, that’s all.” 

“Please yourself. I can trust my machine,” Matvei 
slapped the cowl of his tractor fondly. 

“I can trust mine too. See? But it’s not allowed. It’s a 
crazy idea anyway. Wasting fuel, the wear and tear....” 

“Why the sudden anxiety for the wear and tear? It’s 
not the wear and tear that’s frightening you, it’s being 
sacked from the front-rankers....” 

‘Who, me? Sacked?” Zefirov growled. “Hey, Vitka, 
link them.” 

Matvei and Zefirov drove their tractors close togeth- 
er, put the coupler in the links and tightened the coup- 
ling-bolts. It was agreed to switch on the clutch si- 
multaneously at a given signal. 

His heart hammering with excitement, Vitka settled 
down on an overturned pail some distance away. He was 
the judge and the sole spectator. 

Matvei and Zefirov climbed into the cabs. The motors 
roared. Vitka doffed his cap and prepared to give the 
signal. 

Suddenly Tonya appeared, and this made the whole 
thing different. Zeflrov was the first to see her. He 
choked his motor and jumped down to the ground. 

“What's wrong?” Matvei called, leaning out of the 
window. 

Zefirov indicated Tonya’s approaching figure with a 
nod and said, “See?” 

Tonya, in her smart but unsuitable blue overcoat, 
came close to the tractors and asked: 

“What are you doing?” 

“It’s him...” Zefirov mumbled. 

“We're straightening the coupling-bolt,’ Matvei 
cut in. 

“Oh, I see,’ Tonya said vaguely. 
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“Get in, Zefirov!” Matvei shouted, and then warned 
Tonya, “You'd better go away. If the coupler breaks 
loose you'll never collect the pieces.” 

Tonya joined Vitka. Zefirov climbed into the cab. The 
motors roared again. Vitka waved his cap, and the 
tracks came into motion. Matvei and Zefirov sat grip- 
ping their steering gears, their faces so tense it seemed 
that all this thundering power was emanating from them 
and not the motors at all. The tractors roared and rum- 
bled without moving. The tracks soon stripped the 
grassy top soil, and now their ribbed paws were rhyth- 
mically scraping the ground. Two hills of flaccid brown 
earth were growing fast between the two machines, 
which sank deeper and deeper into the newly-dug 
trenches. The motors howled.... 

“T’m sure it must be straightened now,” Tonya said 
unéasily. 

At that precise moment something snapped with a 
deafening report, the tractors tore loose and darted for- 
ward. A queer, large object hurtled down from the sky, 
wailing like a bomb, and flopped in the field behind the 
ploughs. Silence fell, deafening in its suddenness. 

“T told you it wasn’t allowed,” Zefirov’s voice came to 
Tonya as though muffled in cotton wool. | 

Matvei jumped down to the ground and inspected the 
damage. The coupling link was wrenched off his trac- 
tor, and it was that that had shot up into the sky and 
flopped down behind the ploughs. 

The director of the M.T.S. called a meeting the fol- 
lowing day to discuss this matter. 

Matvei was in the outer office, waiting to be sum- 
moned. The door into the director's room was shut and 
no one was allowed to go in. Ignatyev, Tonya and Zef- 
rov ‘were closeted in there, talking the incident over. 

Matvei sat on the slippery oil-cloth sofa and for lack 
of anything better to do watched this. mysterious life 
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of the office. Two middle-aged women were competing 
in abacus-clicking behind a low wooden railing. A 
typewriter by the window tinkled a melodious little bell 
from time to time. In front of another window a young 
girl was twirling the handle of a calculating machine. 
Everyone else was busy writing, penning away.... All 
except a little old man in felt boots who stood on a 
chair in front of a cabinet, hunting through the files. He 
pulled out one thick file after another, hauled them to 
his desk and patiently leafed through them. They were 
filled with papers of different size and colour: some were 
only a few inches square, others were huge, folded in 
accordion pleats, so when the old man unfolded them 
the sheets covered the whole of his desk, ink-stand, rul- 
er, puncher and all. 

Matvei had been watching him for almost an hour 
now, but the paper he was searching for was not yet 
found. 

Ivan Savich, looking bright and cheerful, walked past 
Matvei and disappeared into the director’s room. Matvei 
guessed that the chairman had been invited to discuss 
the case. 

About ten minutes later Tonya appeared from the di- 
rector’s room. She walked through the general office, 
tugged hard at the heavy front door to pull it open, and 
went out. Aiter a moment’s thought Matvei followed 
her out. Tonya stood by the roadside, waiting for a 
passing car to give her a lift. 

“Will they be much longer, d’you know?” Matvei 
asked. 

“Go in and wait. They'll call you,” Tonya told him. 

“Was it you who told on us?” 

“Yes.” Tonya looked straight into his eyes. “And I’m 
not a bit sorry.” Her voice dropped. “Because of you, 
I'm to get a warning too.” 

“You don’t say!” 
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“I do believe that what you people need here is a mili- | 
tiaman with a club and not a zootechnician at all. Now 
why are you like that?” 

‘“T’m bored, that’s why,” Matvei said. 

‘What do you mean you’re bored? You get everything 
your own way. You wanted to join the M.T.S.—they let 
you. You wanted to be on Zefirov’s team—they put you 
on it.” Then she threw a wary glance over her shoul- 
der and added, “Mind your step, they want to take this 
matter to court.” 

“Don’t be scared, you’ll not get anything for it,” Mat- 
vei said. “It had nothing to do with you.” 

“It’s not me, it’s you I’m worried about. It’s you they 
want to take to court, understand?” 

“And what about Zefirov?” 

“Zefirov stood up for you for all he was worth. He 
told them he was the team leader and therefore the only 
one responsible for the whole thing. He tried very hard 
to clear you.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Will he be getting anything>?” 

“No, I don’t think he will. After all, they do think a 
lot of him.” 

Ivan Savich thrust his head out of the olfice window 
and called in a pleasant voice: 

“Morozov, you're invited inside.” 

“At least do try and behave properly there,” Tonya 
said hurriedly. “Button your shirt collar. Here, let 
me....” 

Matvei walked past the little old man who was still 
searching for his paper, and entered the director’s 
room. 

The director, a newly-appointed man, grey haired but 
young of face, with a badge of an honourable railway- 
man on his chest, studied Matvei curiously. 

“What’s this dagger you’re carrying in your belt?” 
he asked. 
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“It’s my bicycle pump. Your M.T.S. men are always 
pinching them.” 

“And whose man are you then? Not ours? Not an 
M.T.S. man?” 

“It’s not clear yet whose man IJ am.” 

Ivan Savich sat listening quietly but his whole atti- 
tude seemed to say, “Our day has come at last ... now 
watch us pay you for all your tricks and jokes ... we'll 
get square with you once and for all.” Zefirov wore a 
frown and averted his eyes. Ignatyev kept glancing at 
Matvei expectantly and hostilely. 

“Well then, Morozov, what are we to do with you 
now?” the director spoke. 

Matvei thought a moment and replied with a ques- 
tion: 

‘May I sit down?” 

“Certainly. Sit down. Well, what shall we decide?” 

“It?s up to you. There’re so many of you here, and 
I'm alone.” 

“What do you mean alone?” asked Ivan Savich, his 
hairy hand stroking the cloth table cover caressingly. 
‘“That’s why we've invited you here to work it all out 
together, so there'd be no mistake in our decision. We 
haven't begun talking to you yet and you're all up in 
arms already. That’s not the way. That’s bad. You’ve 
been to school, haven't you, you ought to know what’s 
what as well as we do. If it was old Glechikov, for 
instance, it would have been a different story. But you 
must be answerable both for your words and your ac- 
tions according to the law. Stop yawning! Bored, are 
you? You're not bored when you're trying to wreck a 
tractor, but you are when you have to talk to us, is 
that it?” 

“T am,’ Matvei said. 

“Now what.did I tell you?” Ivan Savich, red with in- 
dignation, turned to Ignatyev. “Any other man would 
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have thought better of his behaviour, admitted his fault, 
but this one—never!” 

“What's your opinion: is Zefirov to blame?” the direc- 
tor asked. 

“It was my idea, I alone am to blame,” Matvei re- 
plied. 

“Look how noble of him!” cried Ivan Savich. “We've 
made sure without your noble-mindedness that you 
were the only one to blame, that it was all your fault 
and no one else’s. Zefirov has been working here for two 
years and he’s had nothing but gratitude in all that 
time. And you, wherever you butt in, it’s trouble, noth- 
ing but trouble. You’re a proper pest. Last year, 
when you were working here, you had that trouble 
too.” 

“Not last year,” Matvei said. 

“Slipped your mind, has it?” 

‘‘A warning’s not like a good story, so why remem- 
ber it?” 

“You will, when we show it to you on paper.” 

The director rang. The old man in the felt boots 
came in. 

“Have you found it?” 

“We're looking hard.” 

“Carry on then.” 

The old man shuffled out. 

“Tt’s no good talking to him. Send all the papers into 
the prosecutor’s office, let them investigate.” Ivan Sa- 
vich slapped his palm down on the table. “Just state 
your case: deliberate mishandling of a tractor. And I'll 
add my bit to it as well.” 

Everyone looked at Matvei. Matvei yawned. 

‘Was it you who hung up that picture by the front 
door?” Ignatyev asked. 

“Supposing I did, so what?” 

“What was your purpose?” 
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“No purpose at all. Just wanted to make the house 
prettier.” 

“But why did you choose a picture of your chairman 
and no other?” 

“T didn’t know he wasn’t worthy.” 

“Yes it certainly is difficult talking to you,” Ignatyev 
drawled. 

“That’s all then,” said the director. “If no one objects 
we'll hand the matter over to the prosecutor. Morozov, 
any objections?” 

“No,” Matvei said. 

“That means the district court,” snarled Ivan Sa- 
vich, driven frantic by Matvei’s composure. “That means 
jail, you understand?” 

“Shall I go?” Matvei asked the director. 

“Aren’t you going to say anything at all?” the direc- 
tor looked at Matvei with undisguised curiosity. “Don’t 
you really care?” 

“What's the difference? Working here or working 
there?” 

“You might have thought of your poor mother at 
least,’ Ivan Savich put in. 

‘“Mother’s working on the farm. She'll manage some- 
how,’ Matvei said. “I’m rather sorry for my wife, of 
course.” 

“What wife? Is he married?” the director asked. 

“It’s a lie!’ Ivan Savich waved the matter away. 
‘That's one of his usual jokes. Who'd marry a chap like 
him, I ask you? There’s no foo! who would.” 

“One has.” 

“Lies!” roared. Ivan Savich. 

“No, it’s not. We signed the marriage lines this morn- 
ing. I’ve got the certificate here...” Matvei fumbled 
through his pockets. “It’s hard on her, of course. Her 
man locked up on her wedding day. Everyone would see 
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her point. But never mind, she’ll get over it. I don’t sup- 
pose they'll give me a long term.” 

He found the certificate at last and handed it to the 
director. 

“It’s a marriage certificate all right. Well, congratu- 
lations.... Who is she, a local girl?” 

“Yes, our Penkovo girl.” 

“There you are, Ivan Savich, and you said it was a 
lie. Who is this Larissa Ivanovna?”’ 

“What Larissa Ivanovna?” Ivan Savich asked dumb- 
founded. 

“Your Penkovo girl—Larissa Ivanovna. Morozov’s 
wife.” 

“What wife?... How can she be his wife? Give it to 
me,’ and Ivan Savich jerked the marriage certificate 
from the director’s hand. He studied it long and closely 
and a nervous tic twitched his left eye. 

“No...” he suddenly gasped. “No. It cannot be.... 
He’s stolen a blank form at the village Soviet! Look, 
look, you can’t make out the stamp... it’s all smeared.” 

The director and Ignatyev examined the certificate 
scrupulously. 

“Well?” Ivan Savich worried. “I told you it’s a fake. 
What? File it with the other evidence.” 

The door flew open and Larissa rushed into the room. 

“Comrade director, forgive him!” she cried, darting 
to Matvei’s side. “It wasn’t his fault at all.” 

“Go away, Larissa,’ Matvei said. 

“T swear it wasn't,” Larissa continued, taking no 
heed of Matvei’s words. “The link’s been welded 
already. Why prosecute him then, what for?” 

“Go away, d’you hear?’ Matvei repeated and gave 
her a shove towards the door. 

“Take your hands off her!” Ivan Savich shouted and 
brought his fist down on the table. “Take your hands 
off my daughter!” 
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“If you put him in jail, I'll go with him,” Larissa 
went on undaunted. “If they won’t let me, Ill smash | 
something too and then they’ll have to lock us up to- 
gether. And as for you, Dad, shut up! Your orders mean 
nothing where I’m concerned.” 

“What d’you mean by that?” 

“I obey his orders now. There!” and she kissed Mat- 
vei. 

“You two had better go home,” the director said. 
“This is no place for wedding celebrations.” 

When Matvei and Larissa walked through the gen- 
eral office, the old man in felt boots was still standing 
on a chair, hunting through the files. : 


Chapter 9 
WEDDING 


There was nothing for it: Ivan Savich had to clutch 
in the reverse. He pleaded with the M.T.S. authorities 
to spare a young man’s life, and soon after preparations 
began for the wedding feast. 

Matvei pulled down the partitions in his cottage, his 
mother and Larissa’s were run off their feet for it was 
no light matter taking out the furniture to clear a floor 
space, baking numberless pies, borrowing dishes from 
the neighbours, and cooking a dinner for sixty guests! 
On the day of the party, panic seized the women that 
nothing would be ready on time, but by nine o’clock 
the L-shaped table, knocked together of planks, was 
laid, the benches covered with carpeting, and Zefirov, 
the best man, with a crimson ribbon in his lapel, was 
counting the covers for the last time. 

Tonya and her grandfather were among the first to 
arrive. Zefirov welcomed them with a ceremonious and 
silent bow. Shura, all dressed up, was whispering ex- 
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citedly with the other bridesmaids close to the door. 
There was laughter and a cheerful din in the yard; 
the room was filling up; people Tonya knew were com- 
ing in one by one, but all of them seemed to have un- 
dergone a change, grown sterner and graver, and To- 
nya’s highly strung nature soon responded to the at- 
mosphere of solemnity that reigned in the room. With 
a strange, inexplicable feeling she looked at the two 
empty seats at the head of the table, and the two bot- 
tles of wine tied together with a crisp pink bow placed 
before them. 

The floor was crowded, yet no one sat down. 

The newlyweds appeared at last. The guests made 
way for them, and Zefirov, taking their joined hands in 
his, led them to their seats. Matvei looked grave and 
pensive, while Larissa’s eyes were red from weeping 
and her face flamed in spots. 

Alevtina Vasilyevna had been asked to act the 
“matchmaker,” and now she began to seat the guests. 
She was quite a young woman still, but for some reason 
of her own adopted the guise and manner of an old, 
humble one. And now Tonya saw through this sham 
humility that the woman was well versed and intimate- 
ly acquainted with the genuine role of matchmaker 
and all it involved. 

Ivan Savich sat close to the newlyweds. He had had 
a few drinks earlier in the day, and his face with the 
sagging cheeks was as dark as a thunder-cloud. When 
all the guests were seated and the bustle and noise had 
died down, he stood up with a full glass of vodka in 
his hand and, spilling it, made a specch: 

“Dear friends! I am very happy that I am giving our 
only daughter in marriage to a man as handsome and 
splendid. What can I do about it now? I’m glad. And | 
hope that all of you are glad too, because marriage 
gives a man steadiness and keeps him clear of any 
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foolishness...” he stumbled, aware that he was stray- 
ing, and twitching his tousled moustache carried on, 
“We've always known Matvei, and whatever job he un- 
dertook he did thoroughly. And I am proud that 
my daughter has found a man who is a master of his 
trade and has earned the M.T.S.’s praise. I, being the 
father, believe that Matvei will prove worthy in his 
work and marriage, he won’t fail his kolkhoz. Perhaps 
now that he’s a married man he’ll behave properly at 
last.” 

“Enough now, sit down,” his wife said, forking a 
piece of herring and handing it to him. 

“The wine’s bitter!” Tyatushkin shouted. 

“Wait. It’s too early for that,’ Alevtina Vasilyevna 
stepped in. 

Tonya, whose head was in a whirl after the first drink, 
was overwhelmed with a feeling of joyful solemnity 
which even Ivan Savich’s clumsy speech was incapable 
of disturbing. This feeling grew even stronger and deep- 
er when Shura—powdered and painted like a porcelain 
doll, followed by the other bridesmaids, as painted and 
powdered—carried in a bouquet of paper flowers so 
huge it would hardly go in through the door, and with 
shaking hand lit the tall candles fitted into the bouquet, 
while Matvei and Larissa rose from their seats to wel- 
come the procession. 

“Good folks, make way and stand away,” Shura re- 
cited, apprehensively watching the burning candles. 
She presented the bouquet to the bride and groom, 
congratulated them ceremoniously, and, feeling that 
everything was going smoothly, went on in a confident, 
ringing voice: 

“We found this sapling in the garden, in Ivan Sa- 
vich’s pretty garden. Larissa had tended it with her 
own hands, had watered it and watched it grow. Two 
axes got blunted when we cut it down, two horses we 
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hired to cart it away, two bagfuls of oats those two 
horses were fed....” . 

Tonya looked at Alevtina Vasilyevna, who was whis- 
pering these naive and touching words after Shura as 
though checking her, and felt a surge of love for all 
those people. And then, when Shura told the bride- 
groom to blow out the top candle and Matvei, that 
same flippant and for ever scoffing Matvei, obeyed with 
what was almost reverence, Tonya had a tickling sen- 
sation in her nose and all but burst into sentimental 
tears. 

Even Ivan Savich’s stony heart softened. He leaned 
towards Matvei and begged him not to mind if he had 
said anything he ought not to, because he, Ivan Sa- 
vich, had forgotten all the wrongs and had meant to 
speak of nothing but the good things. But speak his 
mind he had to inasmuch as he was the father of the 
bride and the chairman of the kolkhoz board. 

“You bear that in mind,” he said, spilling his vodka 
over Alevtina Vasilyevna’s new blouse. “I’m not just 
chairman of the kolkhoz, I’m chairman of the kolkhoz 
board...” and held up a thick, hairy finger to stress 
the meaning. 

“T understand.... It’s all right,” Matvei smiled kind- 
ly. “Drink up, Ivan Savich.” 

“No, not so fast, I must make you understand first. 
I’m no one-man manager, I’m chairman of the board. 
That means you must respect and obey me.” 

In the meantime everyone had joined in song. 
Although many of the songs were new to Tonya, she 
sang all the tunes at random with none of the usual 
shyness of her thin, warbling voice. Shura nodded to 
her, encouraged her with a smile, and Tonya smiled 
back showing her sharp little tooth. 

Tyatushkin, who was quite tipsy, started a song about 
a faithless husband who gave another’s wife a pretty 
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pair of leather slippers and his own wife a pair of bast 
shoes. se 
Another’s wife goes tap-tap-tap, 

His own good wife goes slap-slap-slap. 


He rolled his eyes blissfully and chanted on. Zefirov 
came up to him and told him that it would not do to 
sing songs like this at a wedding, and Tyatushkin 
meekly broke off. 

The podklet or shower ceremony started at eleven. 

Larissa stood up holding a dish with two wine-glasses 
on it. Matvei stood beside her with a bottle of wine. 
First the relatives and then the guests came up in 
couples bringing their wedding gifts—linen, cups, shoes 
—every one of them wording their wishes in their own 
way, warmly and simply, and accepting a glass of wine 
from the bride’s own hands. 

Zefirov and his wife came up, and he handed Laris- 
sa a large parcel telling her to open it right there in 
view of all the guests. 

All except Tonya smiled. Larissa took off the top 
wrapping, then the second, then the third. The heap of 
wrapping paper on the table grew, the parcel was 
dwindling in size, but still there was no sight of the 
present. Now Larissa shed the last and smallest piece 
of paper, and there was a baby’s dummy on a long 
ribbon. Everyone burst out laughing. Tonya understood 
well enough that this was a traditional wedding joke, 
but she laughed with all the others. 

“Now this is what we call a podklet ceremony,” Tya- 
tushkin explained to Tonya when they had all sat down 
again. “A podklet is there, under the floor, see that trap- 
door? What you'd call a cellar. And so the newlyweds 
should always have a well-stocked cellar, this cere- 
mony is called podklet, see>”’ 

“T see,’ Tonya nodded. 
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“Every word has its own hidden meaning,” Tyatush- 
kin went on. “You can’t see it at a glance, you’ve got 
to work it out. Take the word semya* now. What does 
it mean? It means there are seven and I. It’s not like 
with you, townsfolk, you just produce one child and 
you're through...” he gesticulated hopelessly. 

This conversation with Tyatushkin, the fact that 
neither Larissa nor Matvei ate or drank anything, true 
to custom, that to the shouts, “The wine's bitter!” they 
exchanged lifeless kisses, and that the best man had 
already taken the bride out three times to change into 
a new dress—all this seemed imbued with a special, 
a lofty significance to Tonya. 

It was already after one in the morning, but the 
euests were getting noisier and merrier. Many of them 
had left the table and started dancing, others sang 
different songs in different parts of the room trying to 
outshout one another. Everyone was drunk. Everyone 
except Matvei and Larissa who sat as gravely as ever 
in front of their untouched plates, and Zefirov who, 
perfectly sober as befitted the best man, kept an eye on 
the gathering and pulled up the dancers when they got 
too rowdy. 

Tonya was tired and sleepy. “Oh, how beautiful!” she 
was thinking. “The lighted bouquet was beautiful, the 
podklet was beautiful. How could I have ever thought 
I’d go away from here? No, I'll work hard, I'll be like 
Shura, like Larissa, Matvei... yes, Matvei....’ Drow- 
sily she tried to hold on to the unfinished thought 
which was slipping away from her. “But why Matvei? 
What’s Matvei got to do with it? I was thinking of 
something beautiful, so beautiful. What’s Matvei got 
to do with it?” 


* Semya—means family. Broken up into syllables: sem—means 
seven, ya—I.—Tr. 
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She did not remember walking home with Grand- 
father, taking off her clothes or going to bed. She was 
dead asleep. 

Next morning she was startled awake because some- 
one had jerked away her blanket. She cried out and 
opened her eyes. A queer apparition stood swaying be- 
side her bed, it had on a sheepskin coat turned inside 
out, a tow beard and a straw hat adorned with col- 
oured ribbons. 

“Get up! Let’s go and say good morning to the newly- 
weds,” spoke the apparition, and Tonya recognized 
Zefirov’s voice. 

“What are you doing!” she screamed, trying to pull 
up the sheet over her bare legs, with the ribbed dents 
left by her garters. 

Zefirov stood and stared at her without letting go oi 
the blanket. 

“Go away this minute!” Tonya shouted. “Go away or 
Pll... Vu tell Ivan Savich. Grandad!” 

“What are you yelling about?” Grandfather appeared 
irom behind the partition looking as clean and fresh 
as if he had just been to the bathhouse. “Haven't you 
ever seen dressed-up people before?” 

“Hurry and dress,” Zefirov said, “or I'll pick you up 
and carry you there the way you are now.” 

“Grandad! Tell him!” 

Just then two women burst into the cottage: one of 
them dressed in a milkmaid’s white coat acting the part 
of a doctor, and the other in Ivan Savich’s vast baggy 
trousers. Both were drunk, with lipstick smeared all 
over their cheeks and wearing tow beards on pieces of 
wire hooked over their ears. 

“Come on, let’s go get Utkin out of bed,” the woman 
dressed up as doctor called out to Zefirov, ‘‘or else he’ll 
go and... she reeled off an obscene suggestion with- 
out turning a hair. 
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Zefirov flung the blanket over Tonya’s head, and the 
three of them pushed the door wide open and rolled 
out into the street. 

Old Glechikov watched them from the window and 
tittered. 

“IT shan’t go anywhere!” Tonya declared. “It’s dis- 
gusting!” 

“You'd better or they’ll come back,’ her grandfather 
said. 

This frightened Tonya and she began to dress. 

When she and Grandfather walked into Matvei's cot- 
tage, the newlyweds were already. there. The guests 
were throwing plates and cups down on the floor and 
Larissa, a kerchief on her head and an. apron over her 
new dress, was sweeping the broken pieces into a cor- 
ner away from the door. 

The room was loud with shouts and the clink of 
broken crockery. 

“Don't you go smashing other people's sropenin” 
Darya Semyonovna blustered. “We've borrowed the 
plates from the neighbours you know. Go and: smash 
those pots if you must, but leave the plates alone. Leave 
the plates alone, d’you hear?’ , 

But no one heeded her words, and plates—either 
empty or with bits of pork-jelly and pickles sticking to 
them—went flying across the room, smashed to pieces. 

‘“She’ll make a poor housewife! She can’t sweep prop- 
erly! Look at the mess she’s left behind!” the guests 
shouted and threw three-, five-, and ten-ruble notes 
where Larissa had just swept with her broom. 

Larissa would go back, sweep the money into a pile 
and then stuff the notes into her apron pocket. 

Shura kept getting into her way, she wouldn’t let her 
sweep the floor, she danced round Larissa, tapping her 
heels, crushing the pieces into even smaller bits and 
kicking them all over the room. 
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She also sang. Tonya heard the words and gasped. 
Why Shura, that same sweet, shy Shura, a good Kom- 
somol girl, who only the night before had with such 
touching solemnity presented the bouquet to the. bride 
and groom, was now singing about things that should 
make any elderly man’s hair stand on end! And the 
queer thing was that no one was trying to stop her, no 
one took any particular notice of her as if everything 
was just as it was supposed to be. 

The young men were calmly smoking and chatting, 
Larissa was sweeping the floor, and Alevtina Vasilyev- 
na was saying in her hypocritical singsong voice: 

“No, no, the bride doesn’t know how to sweep. Here, 
lst me show you, my precious, here, let me....” 

Larissa handed her the broom. 

“Oh what a prickly handle!” the woman cried in mock 
surprise. 

Larissa handed her a handkerchief. Alevtina Vasilyev- 
na wrapped it round the handle and started sweeping 
the broken pieces towards the door. Behind her came 
Shura, tapping her heels and singing obscene songs. 

“Tt’s awful!” Tonya said. “We must take her home.” 

“Take whom?” Tyatushkin was puzzled. 

“Why, Shura. She's quite drunk.” 

‘“Shura—drunk? She never touches anything but 
sweet wine.” 

“But then has she no shame?” 

“Why shame?” 

“The songs she sings.” 

“So that’s what’s worrying you!” Tyatushkin grinned. 
“You don’t care for the frills. Don’t listen then. 
It’s the custom to season it a bit. A wedding’s no use 
without it.” 

“I don’t see why not. It was so beautiful last night.” 

“That was last night, and this is today,” Tyatushkin 
said. “Last night they were bride and groom, and today 
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they are man and wife.... Even so they didn’t go 
through the whole ritual. The proper way was to have 
taken the bride and groom to the bathhouse last night, 
and this morning the matchmaker should have taken 
L_arissa’s night-dress round the room on a tray.” 

Tonya stared at Tyatushkin with horror. 

“They didn’t observe the ritual, because they were a 
bit late with the wedding,” Tyatushkin tittered. 

“Oh, how horrible!” 

“T shouldn’t say it’s horrible, it’s not nice, I agree. 
But we didn’t start the custom, you know.” 

“You've got to fight against such things.” 

“How? You’re a scholar, you tell us how.” 

Tonva did not know. 

She sat beside her grandfather a little longer, then 
made her way to the door quietly, and stole out. 

‘No, I shan’t stay here,” she decided. “I'll do my 
three years and get a transfer. I'll get a transfer no 
matter where.” 


Chapter 10 
THE MAIN LINK 


It was late evening. Tonya sat beside the window 
writing a letter to a friend. 

Beyond the window a thin autumn drizzle was whis- 
' pering among the wilted bushes. Grandfather was asleep, 
snoring through his open mouth. The patter of the 
rain annoyed Tonya and she moved to the other win- 
dow where she could not hear it because there were no 
bushes in front of it. 

‘“My dear Galya,” she wrote. “How do you like work- 
ing in your Pskov Region? I still think that a lecture- 
hall with even the danger of Igor Mikhailovich calling 
vou to the blackboard is a less frightening place. 
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Don’t you? However, I believe things are straightening 
out for me, so please destroy my last pessimistic letter. 
And anyway I see now that life is not as complicated 
as I thought. Altogether I’m in perfect agreement with 
the great Gorky who said that ‘Everything is very 
simple in this world of ours, all problems and mys- 
teries are solved by man alone with his toil and creative 
endeavour, his will and the power of his intelligence.’ 

“The people here have also proved much nicer than 
I wrote you at first. Even Morozov, I see now, is quite 
a character, something like Pechorin. By the way, he’s 
just married our chairman’s daughter. I was a guest at 
the wedding and had a wonderful time. 

“The main reason why I’m feeling so much happier 
now is that I’ve understood at last what is the most 
important thing to do. I’ve found the main link to hang 
on to in order to pull up the whole chain. The link is 
fodder. 

“When I tried to find out what was wrong with the 
maize last year, I learned the most amazing things. Just 
think, the corn-cobs were hung up in the stables’ attic 
to dry. There were holes in the ceiling, the wet seeped 
through, and naturally the seeds. went bad and lost 
their strength. But they still planted them, just fancy! 

‘And so I want to get a drier made, of the type we 
drafted at school, but the thing is that my design went 
to the exhibition and is still there. Look, Galya, you 
had a good design too. If you still have it, please mail 
it to me....” 

Tonya recalled her school, Galya and Igor Mikhai- 
lovich. She remembered bringing him her drier design; 
the paper kept rolling up into a hard tube, and Igor 
Mikhailovich had to weight down the top corners with 
his cigarette-case and a book on seed-drying, while he 
ticked off the parts that needed correcting. 

Tonya sighed and put a P.S. She thought a while, 
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listening to the patter of the raindrops. She always put 
a P.S. at the end of her letters to make them look more 
urgent. 

After the P.S. she wrote: “You know, Galya, we still 
think of one another as naive young girls in short 
frocks and square-toed shoes without heels, while in 
reality we are already full-fledged zootechnicians and 
are responsible for our stock-breeding, and when you 
realize the significance of all this, you get so awed your 
head reels.” 

In a fortnight or so Tonya received the design by 
mail. 

However, it proved no easy matter to get Ivan Sa- 
vich’s agreement to build the drier. 

“What d’you want that thing for?” he asked. 

Tonya began to explain, but Ivan Savich cut her 
short before she was half-way through. 

“A drier is necessary when there's anything to dry,” 
he objected. “And you know yourself how we stand for 
maize seeds—there’s less than nothing.” 

“In other words, you intend to go against agrotech- 
nique again this year?” 

“Tt’s true, we did plant poor seeds iast year, and the 
soil was cold, it was too early. ’m not going to deny it. 
But it’s got nothing to do with agrotechnique. We had an 
emulation agreement with the district next door to fulfil.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Why, there was a clause in the agreement giving 
short terms for the planting campaign. And so we goi 
the orders to start ahead of time in order to fulfil this 
clause. It’s true the corn didn’t sprout, but we didn’t 
slip up on the clause,” Ivan Savich finished with irony. 

“But that’s all past and finished. After all it’s time 
you started looking ahead.” 

But Ivan Savich was too busy to look ahead. The mo- 
ment he arrived at the office early in the morning he 
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plunged into a sea of trifling worries and, listening to 
Tonya with half an ear, he thought of where he could 
get sufficient string to tie the sacks, or where could 
he switch the people from to do the threshing. 

Tonya did not blame him. She could see that the kol- 
khoz was in a fix and she, too, had to help all she could 
with the current work. 

However, the arguments she had with Ivan Savich 
were not without some effect. Though he remained un- 
convinced, she came to understand perfectly that they 
could not go on unless they worked out a well-founded 
and far-sighted plan and re-designed the fields. 

Soon after that she wrote to her friend again: 

“TJ understand the most important thing now. The 
problem of fodder can’t be solved independently from 
the rest of our kolkhoz economy. Tear up my last let- 
ter. The main link is not fodder at all, but far-sighted 
planning. Whenever I have a spare moment I jot down 
things for the plan and talk to people about it, but I 
must tell you that it’s proving much more difficult 
than it was taught to us in school. For instance, I came 
up against this: which culture must we cut down on in 
order to plant maize? It can’t be flax, of course, be- 
cause it’s our main source of income. But, besides flax, 
we have winter rye, spring wheat, peas, buckwheat, 
oats, barley, vetch, potato and vegetables. What is the 
most profitable correlation of these cultures if you take 
maize into account? 

“I tried to approach this question from the point of 
view of economics the way we were taught by Filippov, 
but I got nowhere. This will make you laugh, perhaps, 
but I simply can’t work out the cost of grain. We have 
all sorts of costs: state purchase price, purchase price, 
contract price, bonus extras, and so on. J sweated to 
work out an average from all this, but it just wouldn’t 
make sense. If, by any chance, vou know how to work 
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out the actual cost price, please write and tell me. I 
know I could write to Filippov and ask him, I was al- 
ways a good pupil of his, but his explanations are too 
vague.” 

In due course Tonya received a reply. Her friend wrote 
that they approached this matter irom the other end at 
their kolkhoz: the chairman had set up an aim to double 
grain crops and treble farm produce within two 
years, and they had worked out the plan to fit in with 
this. 

Tonya now adopted this method, and the plan seemed 
to take shape without any effort on her part. 

It became clear now that 125 and not 75 acres should 
be allocated for maize, that barley which yielded a poor 
crop should be cut down a lot, that fallow lands should 
be sown with a mixture of vetch and oats to provide hay 
for the livestock, and furthermore, the sowing area 
should be enlarged at the expense of the alder groves 
and shrubbery. 

Tonya made a rough draft, entered the figures neatly, 
and hurried eagerly to discuss it with the chairman. Ivan 
Savich ran the plan through perfunctorily and all he 
said was: “Neatly done. Take it to the office and put it 
in a folder. Let Lyonya pretty up the cover. We'll keep 
it to show our regional bosses.” 

Tonya would not let the matter drop, though, and in- 
sisted on having her plan discussed at a board meeting. 
No one showed any enthusiasm, however, and the only 
man who said anything was Yevsei Yevseyevich as he 
glanced at the foolscap sheets, “I see now where all that 
paper went to.” 

Discussion of the plan soon drifted to current affairs, 
that is, fodder and pasturing, and after the members had 
passed a resolution to do without a hired cowherd the 
following spring, they broke up the meeting and went 
their ways. 
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There was no one left behind except Tonya and Ivan 
Savich. 

“They could have voted’on it at least,” Tonya said 
wistfully. 

“Of course, they could have,’ said Ivan Savich. He 
saw Tonya’s downcast expression, came up to her and 
stroked her head as if she were a child. “Oh you poor 
kid. You’ve got your cows waiting for you, but you want 
to do this multiplication stuff. Scribble all you like, but 
they'll put a tick against every one of your figures at the 
district office. They do our planning for us, it’s no busi- 
ness of ours. Our job is to carry out their orders.” 

‘Very well,” Tonya said. “At'least let me do my own 
work according to plan. We simply must improve our 
pasturage, break it up into sections.” 

“All right. Go ahead,” Ivan Savich approved. “You'll 
get nothing but thanks for it.” 

And Tonya went ahead. 

One morning, coming out into the meadow along the 
shores of the Kazanka River, Tonya saw Matvei. He sat 
in his tractor and shouted to someone she could not see, 
“Come on, come on! Raise more smoke! Pour it right 
into the river!” 

Tonya came up closer. Utkin was walking up and 
down the flood-meadow with a seed-bag in his hands. 
Straddling his legs as though he were cutting hay, this 
thickset, short old man slowly moved forward and with 
a youthful sweep of his long arm scattered dingy- 
grey sulphate-ammonia powder into the grass about 
him. 

“What is he doing that for?’ Tonya wondered. “He 
might really start throwing the fertilizer into the river, 
the way he’s acting now.” 

She hurried to him and asked him what he was doing. 
Utkin paused and looked at her with his senilely-dim, 
soapy eyes which held kindness for everyone. 
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“JT don’t know,” he replied. “I’ve been told to do it, 
that’s all I know.” 

He was avery old man. His beard, once red, had 
turned grey long ago, and now it was becoming yellow 
around his mouth. 

“How old are you, Fyodor Petrovich?” Tonya asked. 

“Seventy-five or seventy-two.” 

“Do you understand the work you’re doing?” 

“It’s just work. Has to be done since they put me on 
it. Vermin-fighting, I suppose.” 

And to be on the safe side, Utkin gave her the hum- 
ble smile of a man who was used to having all his re- 
marks jeered at. 

“Vermin-fighting, that’s right,’ Matvei called. “That's 
why he’s sprinkled it all over himself.” 

“Shut up, will you,” Tonya said with annoyance. 
“Look, Fyodor Petrovich, you’re wrong, this powder 
has nothing to do with vermin extermination.” 

And Tonya began to explain, trying hard to avoid such 
words as “nitrification” and “sulphate-ammonia,” that 
this powder enriched the soil in nitrogen content, a nec- 
essary plant nourishment. 

‘‘There’s no sense in scattering it here,” she said. “The 
grass is good enough here as it is. You should do it up 
there where it belongs, see?” 

“T see all right,’ Utkin said, starting up the long 
slope. “But in the old days our grass needed no doc- 
toring.” 

“But it really is better this way.” 

“Of course it is. I don’t mind. Only, perhaps’ you 
could find someone else to do the job?” 

“It’s too much of a strain, is it?” 

“No, why a strain?’ Utkin moved his lips sadly. “They 
say we shouldn’t let our cows graze here any longer. 
Alevtina says this poison will be the death of them. There, 
you see, what you’ve done with all your planning!” 
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Tonya went into explanations again about top-soil en- 
richment while Utkin listened to her patiently. 

“That’s clear enough,” he said with a sigh. “I don't 
mind. They say this poison costs five rubles a sack and 
now we're scattering these rubles underfoot.” 

“Next summer you'll see for yourself what these 
rubles have done.” 

“Maybe, I’m not saying anything. I don’t mind. Only 
I wish they’d give me some other job to do. Even if it’s 
weaving snow-screens. I wouldn’t do it any worse than 
the others.” 

He worked his toothless mouth again, stood still for 
a moment, then hitched the strap of the seed-bag up on 
his shoulder and once again started scattering the pow- 
der with a wide sweep of his arm which he had learned 
in his youth. 

Tonya looked long and sadly at his retreating back. 

“Want a lift?’’ Matvei called to her. 

“Shame on you! Why d’you always make fun of 
everyone?” she turned to him. 

Matvei looked at her and asked thoughtfully: 

“Was it true what you were saying about the auto- 
matic machines?” 

“What automatic machines?” 

“Those tabulators or whatever you call them. Remem- 
ber how Mother laughed. The ones that count workday 
units.” 

“Of course it’s true.” 

‘How do they do it?” 

“It’s hard to explain unless you have the education. 
It’s based on clectronics or something.” 

“Don't you know?” Matvei asked with surprise and re- 
lief. “And I thought you could explain everything. I’m 
off to the flelds. If it suits you, get in.” 


Tonya climbed into the seat beside him and they drove 
off. 
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‘T’ve heard it over the radio that they've invented spe- 
cial machines that do translating from one language 
into another,” Matvei said. “You put in an English book 
and it reads in Russian. Is it true?” 

“It is. But why this sudden interest in automatic 
machines? That’s nothing compared with all the other 
things that have been invented. Now you're driving a 
tractor, using up fuel. But in ten years’ time there'll be 
no need for either drivers or fuel. Can you picture a 
tractor ploughing the fields with no one in it? It comes 
to the edge of the field, turns round automatically and 
starts down the next row. Curious, isn’t it? That will 
be an electric tractor, it'll get its power through the air 
without any wires. It'll be mounted with a disc like a 
mirror, and this disc will trap the high-frequency cur- 
rent coming from the mast, while you'll be sitting in a 
glass booth in your Penkovo operating ten or twenty 
of these tractors.”’ 

“By radio control?” 

“Yes. You'll have a glass screen in front of you with 
the plan of the fields drafted on it, and you'll see your 
tractors crawling across it like little white dots. You'll 
press a button and the tractor will go wherever you 
want it to. It’s all simple telemechanics.” 

‘And if something goes wrong?” 

“You'll just switch on the television, take a look and 
decide what’s to be done.” 

‘“That’s all very well,’ said Matvei. “But tell me this: 
what’s wrong with our kolkhoz?” 

“Well, you see...” 

“Wait a minute. If you look at it earnestly you'll see 
that we’ve got everything that makes for success. We've 
formed a collective farm—that’s one. As compared to 
small individual farms, a collective farm is a force, 
that’s understood. The Party and the Government pass 
resolutions for our benefit, that’s two, and besides they 
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grant us loans and cancel our debts. We're given plen- 
ty of machinery—that’s three. There's more than the 
M.T.S. yard can hold. Our land is no worse than that 
of the ‘New Way’—that’s four. As for people, we've both 
good and bad, and on the whole they’re mostly good, 
barring me of course. Especially now that more people 
have come to help from town. That’s five. Science has 
solved all problems—that’s six. Now tell me: why are 
things so bad with our kolkhoz?” 

Tonya thought over her answer. She felt instinctively 
that there was a connection between all this and the 
talk she had just had with Utkin, but she could not 
put it all into words yet. 

Further conversation was interrupted by Ignatyev 
coming down the road towards them. The  Secre- 
tary saw Tonya and asked her to spare him a min- 
ute. 

“You go ahead,’ Tonya said to Matvei, and picking 
up the skirts of her coat jumped down to the ground. 

But Matvei’s face turned grim at the sight of Igna- 
tyev, and he stubbornly refused to go. 

Ignatyev took Tonya by the arm and led her aside. 

“There's something I want to ask you again,” Igna- 
tyev said. “Tell me, if a field had been gone over twice 
with a potato digger, does it have to be ploughed once 
more for autumn sowing?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“That’s what I thought too. All the tractor drivers 
care about is to get paid for extra acres, and the 
chairman lets them get away with it.” 

‘Where did this happen?” 

“What? Oh, nowhere, I was just wondering.” 

They smiled at each other in understanding, shook 
hands, and Ignatyev continued on his way. 

“What was he telling you?” Matvei asked brusquely 
when Tonya had climbed into her seat. again. 
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“Nothing in particular.” 

“You never give a straight answer, do you?” 

Matvei started the motor with a jerk. 

“What's eating Aim?” Tonya thought with a fright- 
ened look at his angry, grease-stained face. 

They drove on in silence. 

“T’ve got to get out here,’ Tonya said at last. “Will 
you let me out?” 

‘And what did you think? Did you think I was going 
to take you to your front door in the tractor or some- 
thing?” 

Matvei put on the brakes. 

That evening, Tonya sat in front of her window again 
and wrote. 

“Dear Galya. It’s all stuff and nonsense what I wrote 
before. The main link, you see, is cultural standards. 
The cultural level of the kolkhoz as a whole, in the 
broadest sense. It stands to reason: in order to get 
cheap and abundant fodder we've got to plan our econ- 
omy wisely. But in order to fulfil this plan we've got 
to make each worker understand this plan thoroughly 
and strive for it with all his being, working conscien- 
tiously and using initiative. 

“T saw how very true all this was when I re-read the 
September Plenary Session resolutions today. Alter all, 
our Party does not send skilled specialists into the 
country just to operate the machines there. Our Party 
hopes that people like you and me will bring culture 
into the village. That’s perfectly right. And now I see 
my job clearly enough, I know the way to act, I even 
know how to manage that Morozov chap I wrote you 
about. 

“It is wonderful to be alive after all! Galya, isn’t it 
really a marvellous piece of luck to find yourself for a 
while among all those fortunate enough to be peopling 
the earth! And it’s funny that Mother had to meet 
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father in order to bring a being that was yourself and 
no other into this happy world....” 

Tonya wrote on and on. She smiled. Her eyes were 
shining. 


Chapter it 
A TOUCHY SUBJECT 


Ivan Savich asked Tonya to come and see him at his 
house for a talk, a thing which had never happened 
before. 

Tonya found him pacing the kitchen floor. He offered 
her his hand and said in formal tones: 

“I have something I want to talk to you about.” 

He began in a vague and roundabout way. He praised 
Tonya and was glad to say that she had won re- 
spect among the kolkhoz people, and as far as her 
work was concerned, he had no complaints, nothing 
but thanks to offer. He then went on to say that a vil- 
lage was, after all, only a village: the community was 
small and every man conspicuous, that a man having 
a row with his wife or even going out to relieve him- 
self instantly became common property. And when it 
came to a love affair, the womenfolk dragged the bright 
bit of news through all the cottages like chattering mag- 
pies, and debated the question round every well in the 
village. 

Tonya listened patiently. Ivan Savich smoothed out a 
crease in the table-cloth and suddenly switched on to 
Larissa. To his way of thinking, Larissa would have 
done better if she had remained an old maid for the 
rest of her days rather than marry a good-for-nothing 
chap like Matvei Morozov. A man of his repute was 
sure to wreck her life sooner or later. But the thing was 
done and there was no going back. All he could do was 
wait for the blow to fall and keep his anxiety to him- 
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self. What made it worse was that Larissa had estranged 
herself completely from her father and mother, and 
never even dropped in for a chat. A poor father though 
he may be, he was her father just the same, and the 
thing was worrying him sick. 

Ivan Savich blew his nose, walked up to the dresser 
and straightened a photograph in a frame of sea-shells. 
Tonya could not make out what he was driving at. 

After a short pause, Ivan Savich went on to recall the 
things people had said at the wedding. Many had hoped 
that once married Matvei would become a _ different 
man. But he, Ivan Savich, had never had any faith in 
this, and had proved right: Matvei showed no signs of 
becoming a reliable sort of character. No sooner did 
he get married than he was on the prowl again, look- 
ing for fun away from his lawful wife. As it was, their 
marriage was a flimsy sort of thing, liable to fall apart 
any minute. And yet there were girls who instead ol 
putting him straight, shaming him into changing his 
ways, went into long scientific discussions with him 
about all sorts of automatic machines and heaven knows 
what else. 

Tonya flushed, tried to break into the tirade, but 
Ivan Savich went on, undaunted. 

Larissa, of course, was not learned enough to talk 
about automatic machines but he, her father, was not 
to blame. He tried his best to give her an education, 
and even though he himself had only had four years of 
school he had helped her with her mathematics and 
pulled her through the seven-year school. Well, a seven- 
year school was good enough, she wouldn't have to 
serve in the army anyway. As for going to high school 
and learning all about those automatic machines, that 
was something not all the girls could afford to do, 
someone had to stay behind to reap and sow. 

He had not called her to the house to preach to her— 
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far be it from him—he merely wanted to give her a 
word of warning, seeing she was a young girl and there 
were a lot of things she did not understand. And _ be- 
sides, Larissa was a reckless wench and would stop 
at nothing if the worse came to the worse. Let Matvel 
get used to his wife first and then go looking for 
amusement on the side. 

“Are you through?” Tonya asked. 

“Yes, for the moment,” said Ivan Savich, and, in or- 
der to show her that this unpleasant conversation was 
no reason for spoiling their business relations, he 
asked in placating tones: 

“How is the second team getting on? Have they fin- 
ished digging up the potatoes?” 

‘“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” Tonya brought out 
at last, staring hard at him. “But the whole thing is 
so absurd, I really don’t know what to say. You may 
think anything you like, it doesn’t matter to me at all... 
not at all....’’ And she burst into tears. 

“There’s nothing to cry about,” Ivan Savich said. 
“lm not one to nurse a grudge in secret. I’ve put the 
whole thing to you the way it is. It’s up to you now to 
draw a conclusion.” 

“But how could you think so badly of me? J haven't 
seen him more than five times in all! The first time 
when I was with you, the second when I called at his 
home, and then twice I saw him out in the field. Yes, 
there was that other time when Utkin was there. That’s 
all I think. Yes, five times it is. And what could I have 
in common with a hooligan like that?” 

“T wouldn't know what you had in common, but he’s 
always blabbing about you. He says the way you smile 
is as if you'd just won five thousand. He’s a good one 
to judge! Five thousand, he says!... Of course, any 
chap will stop and look at you with your fancy ways 
and clothes.” 
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“But I can't help that. Pve only been here a short 
while. I'll be like everyone else after I’ve worked here 
for some time.” 

“Stop crying, will you. I’m not blaming you. It’s you 
I'm warning against Matvei. He’s been talking once too 
often about you. You know Vitka has been telling the 
office how they fooled you into believing they were 
really straightening the link that day. All right, the kid 
had a laugh, so what? But Matvei got up and said, 
‘If anyone ever makes fun of her again, ‘he'll get it in 
the teeth from me.’ ”’ 

“He didn't!” Tonya gasped and stopped crying. 

“Huh, didn’t he! See what a bandit he is? You just 
wait. For Larissa’s sake I rescued him from jail once. 
But next time he gets caught I'll go and see the prose- 
cutor myself, even if Matvei is my daughter’s husband. 
I've used up all my patience.” 

“You've got to have proof if you go to the prosecu- 
tor.” 

“T’ll get all the proof I want. He’s a bane to the whole 
village. You look out too. It’s my duty to look after you 
since you’ve no one except that grandfather of yours 
who’s no use at all. I know how it is, Pve got a daugh- 
ter whose life’s gone haywire because of him. And don’t 
you take offence. I don’t go hurting people.” 

“It’s not only me you’ve hurt. You've hurt your own 
daughter and Morozov too.” 

“What d’you mean sticking up for him?” 

‘“Y’m sorry for him. Yes, I said sorry! Why don’t you 
leave him alone? He’s a clever chap, eager for knowl- 
edge. And there’s nothing funny in this either!” 

‘So you’ve made quite a study of him. He’s clever 
and eager for knowledge you say. And who broke the 
tractor? Who spread flax across the road? Forgotten, 
have you?” 

‘Morozov was trying to help. And another thing ... 
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he wanted to earn your approval, so you'd agree to 
Larissa marrying him. So you'd give your blessing to 
the marriage. But don’t you tell hii I said so, it’s a 
secret of his.” 

“Who did he tell this secret to?” 

“To me.” 

“When?” 

“It doesn’t matter when.” She saw a malevolent grin 
spreading over Ivan Savich’s face and said with mount- 
ing anger, “And I'l! have you know that in all that busi- 
ness of the flax I saw another good trait in Morozov’s 
character—initiative, that’s what!” 

“He should have asked me first. A good trait, in- 
deed!” 

“You wouldn’t have listened to him anyway. No good 
could have come of his plan, I know that. Initiative 
alone’s no use, it has to be backed with knowledge, and 
one should also see further afield. Do we have any of 
that here? Just fancy, the ‘New Way, one of the best 
farms in the district, has completed grain deliveries 
ahead of time and we never knew it. We don’t know a 
thing about that farm, we may as well be living on an- 
other planet. And yet we're expected to study and copy 
advanced methods.” 

‘“That’s textbook stuff,” Ivan Savich said. 

“Supposing it is! It’s not Morozov alone who asks me 
things, others do it too. Is it my fault they’re eager to 
learn? What could they do with their spare time any- 
way? Look at our club, it’s filthy and bare, not even a 
poster on the wall.” 

“They can get all the ocular propaganda they want 
in the office,” Ivan Savich told her. “They pull down 
the posters at the club.” 

“D’you call it propaganda? You’ve papered the office 
with bits and pieces like an old crony’s trunk and you 
think it’s propaganda! No one ever gives it a glance. 
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It’s true what Morozov says: even the paper has turned 
sallow, it’s so dull. Our propaganda should be attrac- 
tive. Let’s arrange to have talks, shows and games at 
the club, and then even Morozov will stop being a nuis- 
ance to you.” 

“What will you have me do? Join hands and dance 
with your precious Morozov or something?” Ivan Sa- 
vich flared up. “Or, perhaps, I should put on a false nose 
in my old age and act the clown for him? The fellow’s 
twenty-five and I’m expected to amuse him with baby 
games, am I?” 

‘You are underestimating the value of educational 
work.” | 

“You're quoting again. Far from underestimating it, 
I’ve had the lack of knowledge sticking in my throat 
for a long time. But if we teach Morozov to read the 
papers, we won’ get any interest on it. It’s grain we've 
got to produce.” 

“You need education to grow grain too. I’ve read that 
in Siberia they irradiate maize with radioactive co- 
balt. Atomic energy is on its way to our fields, Ivan 
Savich. That same Morozov, for instance, is he pre- 
pared to meet it? Neither he, nor anyone else at Penko- 
vo. And yet they’re keen to learn, they’re looking to us 
for help.” 

“Keen they may be,” Ivan Savich conceded, “but 
you'd better leave Matvei alone.” 

“We're back to where we started,’ Tonya said deject- 
edly. “Do you really think I’m not being honest with 
you?” 

“Who can tell.... Perhaps you're really trying to put 
him straight, or then again it may be that you don't 
see how it is.” 

“Yes, I] do! I see very weil. According to you if a 
man listens to what I have to say it’s sure to be some- 
thing dirty I’m telling him. Is that what you think?” 
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“Let his wife do all the saying to him or Alevtina 
Vasilyevna, she’s fond of jabbering too. And as for you, 
if you're bursting with it, there’s Lyonya, no one’s 
roped him in yet, go and talk to him.” 

“Very well. I shan’t talk to Morozov any more. But 
if you’re so full of suspicions why don’t you have a talk 
with him?” 

“There’s nothing I have to say to him. I'll say it all 
to the M.T.S. director. Let him transfer Morozov to the 
team working the farthest fields. It'll clear his head a 
bit, living in the open.” 

“And what about Larissa?” 

“She'll only be grateful afterwards.” 

“Why.... I wouldn’t know what to call a thing like 
that! Separating husband and wife without finding out 
what’s what...” Tonya wanted to say more, but instead 
she pushed back her chair furiously, rushed out of the 
house and slammed the door. 

“T know what’s what, it’s only you, my silly girl, who 
cant see a thing...” Ivan Savich muttered looking 
sadly at the chair Tonya had just leit. 

He walked up and down the room, sighing and think- 
ing. 

Suddenly the door flew open and there was Tonya 
again. 

“Ivan Savich, you’re a formalist in business and in 
your approach to people too!” she said and darted a 
lrightened look at him. 

“Easy, now, easy! What’s this you're saying?” 

“Yes, a formalist. That’s when there’s no personal 
touch. I've been wanting to say this to you for a long 
time. Didn't you put up the poster saying we'd deliver 
our flax by the 15th of September? You knew perfectly 
well it wouldn’t be till October, yet you put it up. What 
is it if not formalism?” 
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we'll never do it by the fifteenth, not if our lives depend- 
ed on it. We did do it the year before, but this year we 
simply could not. Spring was late, the dates of all our 
operations moved up a month compared with last year, 
and everyone knew it as well as I did. Then why sit 
there and throw dust in each other’s eyes? All right, | 
thought, I’ll tell the meeting all J think, come what may. 
I took the floor and began to explain the situation: | 
told them that the ‘Wave’ could not possibly deliver its 
flax before October, inasmuch as it didn’t rest with 
either the farmers or the M.T.S. but with the dew and 
the sun. At this the chairman cut me short and asked, 
‘So in your opinion the climate’s different in the neigh- 
bouring district?’ ‘] don’t know about the climate there,’ 
I said, ‘all I know is that we're still binding the shocks 
in ours. Come and take a look if you wish.’ And then I 
came in for a regular drubbing! They piled objective 
reasons on me, morbid sentiments, backwardness, and 
that same formalism of yours. I waited, hoping some- 
one might put in a kind word for me. But not a chance. 
They either kept mum or joined in the drubbing. The 
man next to me whispered, ‘Why did you get everyone 
so excited? Be your age, sign the obligation and work 
your way out of it later.’ I walked out of that steam 
bath and drove home. And, naturally, a few days later 
we got our instructions: acting upon the resolution 
adopted by the meeting, large-scale mass-education work 
to be undertaken forthwith, so that every man in the 
kolkhoz should strive for fulfilment of the obligation 
taken on to complete flax deliveries by September 15th, 
and so on and so forth.... You know there are such in- 
structions: a flimsy bit of cigarette paper, but it’s like a 
stone wall, you tackle it this way and that, you bruise 
your forehead on it and that’s about all. Well, I filed 
the paper and told Lyonya to get a poster up, the one 
you called me a formalist for. 
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“So that was that. And now let’s see how it all end- 
ed. On the 10th of September they summoned me to a 
meeting again. I was a bit late. When I got there | 
saw that the man in the chair was a regional office 
man. Only five of us were summoned. ‘Are you the chair- 
man of the “Wave” kolkhoz>?’ the man asks me. ‘I am,’ 
I said. ‘When are you planning to deliver your flax?’ | 
thought of the recent drubbing I had received, I thought 
of the obligation I had taken on, and blurted out, ‘We'll 
deliver it on the 15th of September.’ He glared at me as 
if I were a crazy fool and bawled at me, ‘How can 
you deliver it by the fifteenth when spring was late 
this year? Don’t you know enough to realize that flax 
has to be spread for at least a month? Is this your first 
year in farming or what?’ And once again it worked 
out that I was a blundering formalist. The man went 
on and on, while the chairman of the district Executive 
Committee just sat there as innocent as a babe, gaz- 
ing at me clear-eyed and shaking his head as if to say, 
‘What a shame, Ivan Savich! What a lack of fore- 
thought!’ I wanted to remind him of his own speeches, 
but what was the use, I'd get the wrong end of the 
stick whatever I did. And so I just went back home.” 

“Your job is difficult,” Tonya said after a short pause. 

“It’s so difficult that sometimes you want to give the 
whole thing up, get a job somewhere as a shepherd 
boy or a night watchman. A job like mine spells noth- 
ing but trouble. There’s the head office driving you on 
one side, and you’ve got your difficult people on the 
other. Take the chairman of the ‘New Way,’ lor in- 
stance: they never stop praising him, but give him our 
Matvei, he’ll sing a different tune too.” 

“There are difficult people everywhere.” 

“Not as bad as our Matvei, he’s unique.” 

“D’you know what, Ivan Savich? Let’s pay a call on 
the ‘New Way’ kolkhoz.” 
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“What for?” 

“Just to see the place, talk to the chairman.” 

“Go and borrow some wisdom from them, you mean?” 

“No, why...” Tonya said in confusion. “I’m sure 
they’d enjoy it too.” 

“Oh Tonya, my dear girl! D’you think I don’t under- 
stand? D’you think I can’t see right through you and 
your plan to take this old backward fool there to get a 
lesson in farm management? That’s right, isn’t it? Why 
pretend?” 

“That’s not what I thought at all. Not at all. I 
thought we’d get about fifteen people together, as many 
as our lorry will take, and all go. Make it a sort of 
excursion.” 

“No, thanks. Let them come and visit us first. We've 
got something to show them too.” 

‘I fail to see what you find so slighting in this. After 
all, you needn’t go if you think it beneath your dig- 
nity.” 

“There you are! In other words you can do without 
{he chairman. He’s as much use as an old shoe, right? 
So that’s the way Matvei has taught you to think of 
the chairman, eh?” | 

“But I didn’t mean that at all. It’s you who don’t want 
to go. But it would do you good, too.” Tonya was quite 
flustered. “Well, it’s up to you.” 

“All right, all right, I’m not up to the mark, natu- 
rally. The ‘New Way’ chairman is a colonel, and what 
am I? A village yokel...” Ivan Savich said glumly, but 
all at once he brightened up and a cunning twinkle 
flashed in his eye. “On second thoughts, let’s do it. Let’s 
go and see who's a better manager. We'll make the trip 
when it’s nearer winter.” 
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Chapter 12 
OLD GLECHIKOV TAKES THE FRONT SEAT 


The trip to the “New Way” kolkhoz was scheduled for 
the last week in November. They started off in a 
crammed lorry one Sunday morning. It was a warm day, 
with snow falling softly. They sane songs all the 30-kil- 
ometre way. 

At last, they saw ahead of them the rolling snow- 
clad fields belonging to the “New Way,” they drove down 
a smooth road and came to the village: there was a 
broad, beautiful street, the houses lining it on both 
sides were sturdy, well-kept, with ornate and colour- 
ful window frames, and in the front gardens there were 
birches—tall and glossy like marble pillars. 

To be quite honest, birch-trees do not really look like 
pillars and marble pillars at that, but once a farm is 
known to have million-ruble assets and pays twelve 
rubles per workday unit in cash alone, everything about 
that farm instantly appears more beautiful than it 
really is: the road incredibly smooth, the street amaz- 
ingly wide, and even the chimney smoke seems to carry 
a fragrance of baking pies. It’s hard to say how and 
why this happens, but it does, and not just Tonya, 
Lyonya and Vitka who came prepared to admire every- 
thing, but even Ivan Savich, whose mind had been 
made up to miss none of the shortcomings, however 
trifling, and to point them out to the “New Way” chair- 
man if he got too high and mighty—even Ivan Savich 
caught himself thinking that the birches looked taller 
and prettier than at home. 

If one looked at the “New Way”’ village calmly, there 
was nothing particularly outstanding about it. The cot- 
tages had pretty window frames of course, but frankly 
the ones at Penkovo were just as pretty, and none were 
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as attractive as Lyonya’s, none to compare with his in 
the whole of the district, let alone the “New Way’ vil- 
lage. 

‘All in all it was just an ordinary village, no better 
and no worse than Penkovo, and the only building that 
really gave it distinction was the club. 

This was a spacious two-storeyed timber building. 
Downstairs there was a large hall with a stage and 
dressing room behind it at one end, and a film project- 
ing room at the other; there was also a reading lounge 
and library. Upstairs there were three rooms to hold 
courses and classes in. It must be said that one of these 
was used as a Storeroom and was always kept under 
lock and key, while the second had been fitted up as 
a private office for the club manager, but perhaps it 
was only right, for how could one possibly instil cul- 
ture without an office of one’s own? 

A neat fence of planed boards surrounded the build: 
ing, and over it one could glimpse a garden of young 
trees and snow-clad flower-beds. 

The lorry bringing the guests from Penkovo stopped 
beside this fence, and very opportunely too because the 
chairman happened to be in the club just then. 

A woman was sweeping the front path and, welcom- 
ing the chance of a chat, she advised them to go right 
in and not wait for the chairman outside because he, 
Vasily Vasilyevich, was liable to come out through an- 
other door and then they’d have to go hunting for him 
through all the eight villages. 

Ivan Savich told the driver to stay behind and watch 
the lorry. The men took off their caps and, pushing 
and jostling, the party walked into the club. 

There was an audience of about two hundred school- 
boys in the hall. 

Vasily Vasilyevich, chairman of the “New Way,” a 
tall man with a large cropped head and large “han 
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was walking up and down the empty stage. He was 
talking. The audience was all! attention. 

“You feel wronged because you weren’t allowed to 
see the film last night,” the chairman was saying. 
“Yura, take off your cap, you're not in the street, you’re 
in the House of Culture. But you know very well that 
the picture was for grown-ups, and you people have 
more energy than you can curb, you'd start fooling and 
wouldn't let the older people enjoy their leisure. You 
were told you'd have a show today but you wouldn’t 
believe it. However, no one ever wanted to deceive 
you, you'll have your picture now.” 

Vasily Vasilyevich walked up and down the stage. 
The children followed him with their eyes. 

‘Now what's the best thing to do, I wonder,” he said. 
“You wanted to know what I had seen at the Agricul- 
tural Exhibition in Moscow, so let’s decide what do you 
want to do first: see the picture or hear me talk?” 

“Hear you talk!” the children shouted, and then they 
all grew silent of their own free will. 

Tonya looked at Ivan Savich. There was a shadow of 
smiling embarrassment on his face as if the sight of a 
grown-up, respectable man forced to put on an act be- 
fore those kids appeared shameful to him. 

Tonya sighed and looked away. 

“Do you know what Vladimir Ilyich said?” the chair- 
man continued. “He said that communism was Soviet 
rule plus electrification of the whole country. You all 
know what electrification means. Well, at the Exhibi- 
tion there is a pavilion called ‘Mechanization and Elec- 
trification’....” 

And he went on to describe all that he had _ scen, 
the new machines, electric tractors and electric locomo- 
tives. 

“The Exhibition is worth seeing, boys. There are 
streets of it and a trolleybus service, and the streets 
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are lighted with lamps just like ours only the globes 
are bigger.” (Everyone looked up at the ceiling.) “Some 
day you, too, will go and see it, but you must try and 
study harder first. Pll drop in at the school tomorrow 
and see how you’re behaving yourselves. But if any of 
you wear your caps back to front and fail to use your 
handkerchiefs,” (the audience sniffled) “then I'll know 
you're no good at all. And as for your marks, you must 
get nothing but the best in order to grow up smarter 
and not less clever than us, the older people. And an- 
other thing you should always remember and uphold 
is your kolkhoz and your pride in it. See the House of 
Culture your fathers and mothers have built for you out 
of their earnings? Next year we'll lay a narrow-gauge 
line and take the fertilizer out to the fields in electric 
trains. How about it, who’d like to be an electric-loco- 
motive driver?” 

“I would! I would!” the boys called eagerly. 
| “Good. To do this you must study, and once again 
study. Who was it that said that?” 
| ‘‘Lenin!” a chorus replied. 
| The talk was over. Vasily Vasilyevich jumped down 
rom the stage, and as he walked down the aisle hushed 
the boys who were too boisterously allocating the jobs 
on the future electric train. 

Close up, the chairman of the “New Way” looked even 
larger and more powerful than he did from the stage. 
He was a head taller than Ivan Savich and, as Gle- 
chikov put it, could have held a couple of pumpkins in 
each hand. 

On learning that the Penkovo people had come to 
look over the farm, he offered to take them round per- 
sonally although this happened to be a particularly 
busy day for him. 

“You can’t be very busy if you can find the time to 
amuse the kids,” Ivan Savich said facctiously. 
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“It's not amusement, it’s one of my duties too,” Va- 
sily Vasilyevich replied, and suddenly he added as sen- 
timentally as a woman, “Ah Ivan Savich, there's 
nothing sweeter than children in the world!” 

He shook hands with everyone, smiled at each per- 
son in turn, and even pushed his way between Tonya 
and her grandfather to shake Vitka’s hand, who stood 
a little apart busily digging in his nose and never ex- 
pecting an honour like this. Vasily Vasilyevich said 
he'd bear Ivan Savich’s clever trick in mind and would 
descend upon Penkovo as unexpectedly one day. 

He took his guests into the garden, and while there 
they worked out their itinerary. The first thing to see 
was the dairy. 

It was still snowing, the flakes fluttering down in a 
perfectly straight line, the sky was the colour of 
skimmed milk, and it was difficult to tell from which 
side the sun was shining. Old man Glechikov tripped 
along the edge of the field behind Vasily Vasilyevich. 
He squinted at the sturdy tufts of winter crops which 
still showed here and there through the thin layer of 
snow, and asked the chairman questions. 

And that short walk seemed to work a change ol 
heart in the old man: his self-respect was reasserting 
itself for the first time in years, and he actually began 
to strut somewhat conceitedly. And small wonder, for 
ii was something to have the chairman himself, known 
all over the region, a retired colonel besides, taking his 
questions seriously and answering them with never a 
catch or sneer as if old Glechikov was another front- 
ranker and a retired colonel as well. “And yet one 
wouldn't call Vasily Vasilyevich a simple soul,” Gle- 
chikov mused. ‘‘Far from it, the man wouldn’t stand 
for any nonsense. Why, even the snow-flakes settle on 
his shoulders with diffidence and respect.”’ But evident- 
ly being fair and square was in character with the 
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“New Way” for there was the chairman talking to all 
of them as equals, and the snow-flakes made no distinc- 
ticn either, settling with as much diffidence and re- 
spect on the shoulders of Tonya, Lyonya and Tyatush- 
kin and even on the flapping ears of Vitka’s fur cap. 

“Why, it’s a regular plant you've got here,” Ivan Sa- 
vich said when they got to the dairy. 

It was an ordinary dairy but what Tonya liked about 
it was its sturdiness and perfection in every detail: the 
place was built to last, it was a work of skill with noth- 
ing crude or amateurish about it. 

Vasily Vasilyevich paused beside his champion cow 
who had given 5,000 kilograms of milk and in that one 
year had covered the cost of the whole automatic milk- 
ing installation. This great-bellied animal, the size of 
a cistern, looked at the visitors with sad, expressive 
eyes as if to say, “Can’t you see I’m busy?” and, turn- 
ing away, continued with the absorbing process of di- 
gesting hay into milk. 

“It would certainly be a disgrace if they milked poor- 
ly in a palace like this,’ Ivan Savich observed envi- 
ously. 

“How many thousand did this dairy put you back?” 
old Glechikov asked importantly. 

What interested Tonya most of all was the way they 
managed their problem of fodder here. The “New Way” 
had obviously had the same difficulties as the ‘‘Wave”’ 
was experiencing now, and Tonya was eager to find 
out what Vasily Vasilyevich had done about it. She got 
cut her pencil and writing-pad, Ignatyev’s present, and 
pushed her way forward in order to get the informa- 
lion she wanted from the chairman. All at once she 
started and the pencil almost slipped from her fingers. 

There, at the end of the long passage, was Matvei 
Morozov, slouching casually, hands in pockets, smiling 
his queer smile and looking straight at her. 
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He might have been a ghost, she was so startled. 

Had it not been for Ivan Savich with his foolish insin- 
uations, the sight of Matvei would not have unnerved 
her so. For a month now he had been working on a dis- 
tant farm, laying on running water there, and he only 
came back to Penkovo on Sundays, spending the whole 
day at home with Larissa. And since his job was only 
about ten kilometres away from the “New Way” what 
was wrong with his coming there on his day off? 

But now his coming there seemed downright shock- 
ing to Tonya. The fact that he stood fooking at her and 
no one else was shocking too; what made it worse was 
that she was the first of the party to see him. But the 
most shocking thing of all was that everyone had seen 
her making ready to take down Vasily Vasilyevich’s 
answers to her questions, they had all stopped talking 
and made way for her, and now she stood there gap- 
ing, remembering none of the things she had wanted to 
ask. 

What was wrong with her? She never thought of Mat- 
vei once in all that month, and true to her promise 
to Ivan Savich avoided him whenever he came to Pen- 
kovo on Sundays. As for Matvei, he never tried to get 
into conversation with her either, so what could be 
wrong with her anyway? 

Her eyes glued to the slanting concrete floor, she 
stood there tensely aware of Matvei coming nearer and 
nearer. 

“Oh, I wish someone would stop him!” she thought, 
and was relieved to hear Ivan Savich’s voice saying: 

‘And what has brought you here?” 

“Tye two days off,” Matve1 answered cheerfully. “ld 
like to go back with you, if you’ll take me.” 

Matvei shook hands with everyone, carelessly and 
hastily, as though he could not get to Tonya quickly 
enough, and it seemed to her that they all saw it and 
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that even Vitka was looking at her with a nasty sort 
of curiosity. 

“Could Ivan Savich be right?” Tonya wondered. “But 
what shall I do then? No, it can’t be. He’s a married 
man. No, it can’t be. Stuff and nonsense. And, after all, 
what’s it to me?” 

Matvei came up to her and shook her hand with a 
smile. 

“Hullo,” he said, and Tonya thought she saw a pe- 
culiar gleam in his eyes. 

“Hullo,” she answered coldly. 

“When do we begin working our tractors by radio con- 
trol?” 

“We will, in due course.” 

“1 have no doubts left either, now that I’ve looked 
around this farm. Well, how’s work?” 

“All right, thanks.” 

“You're not fed up with us yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 

Tonya moved away. 

“IT must put a question to the chairman right away,” 
was her harassed thought. “Anything at all, so long as 
I ask it. Even if it’s something stupid, or else everyone 
will guess.” 

Pulling herself together with a supreme effort, she 
managed to ask the chairman something about silo. 
Vasily Vasilyevich was thorough in his explanation. 
Tonya was all attention but she did not register a word 
he said, she might have suddenly become totally deaf. 

The only sensation she was to remember for a long 
time was a persistent ringing in her ears: when Matvei 
came closer the ringing grew louder, and when he moved 
away the sound became muffled. And though she did 
not look at him once or meet his eyes, this ringing told 
her exactly where he was, coming closer or moving 
away. 
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When they were through with the dairy, they all pro- 
ceeded to inspect the pig-pens. A giggling girl in a white 
robe pulled over her street coat met them at the door 
and begged them not to make a sound because her dar- 
ling pigs had just had their meal and were having their 
nap. 

The pigs, obese, with pale pink nipples, lay in their 
pens with eyes closed. They were neither aslecp nor 
awake, they were relaxing, there was no other word for 
it, and they seemed to be dcing it in all conscience as an 
essential condition for increasing farm produce. 

Sucking pigs lay closely huddled together on the plank 
bed above, Small, toy-like stairs led down to the floor. 

Tonya, recovered somewhat from her stupor, asked 
the girl to explain the purpose of the plank bed and 
stairs. 

The girl eagerly whispered back that the sucking pigs 
came down the steps to feed and then climbed up again, 
which was jolly good exercise for them—they grew fast- 
er for it and put on more weight. 

“And how much did this pigsty cost you?” old Glechi- 
kov wanted to know. 

Vasily Vasilyevich answered him thoroughly and pa- 
tiently, beginning with his reasons for choosing this site 
and ending with the detailed cost of the building mate- 
rials. The thoroughness of his explanation delighted 
Glechikov; he screwed up his eyes and all but purred like 
an old tom-cat who was being scratched behind the ear. 
Tonya tried hard to listen too, but Matvei’s presence 
scattered her thoughts. He had fallen back from the rest 
and was chatting with the giggling girl, and though they 
were quite far away and their voices were low, Tonya 
heard every word they said with extraordinary distinct- 
ness as if they were talking to her on the telephone. “No 
wonder you're so nice and plump,” Matvei said to the 
girl. “I bet you sleep on a plank bed too. You probably 
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climb up and down five times a day, that’s why you've 
been putting on the right sort of weight.” 

“He’s left me alone at last,’ Tonya thought, but a 
nasty sort of pain tugged at her heart. She tried but 
could not at first understand what was causing it, and 
then she knew: she resented Matvei flirting with the gig- 
eling girl. 

‘What rot!” she told herself angrily, and tried to con- 
centrate all her wandering attention on what Vasily 
Vasilyevich was saying. He told them that an all-pur- 
pose pigsty no longer answered the farm’s requirements. 
And Matvei went on laughing, Vasily Vasilyevich was 
saying that they needed more room and were now build- 
ing a new forced-feeding sty. And Matvei went on 
laughing, he wasn’t interested in anything except that 
plump girl. A worthless chap. Good riddance. 

They went on to the poultry yard and the hothouses. 
Vasily Vasilyevich showed his guests the way to 
the calfshed, while he went to give some necessary 
orders. 

Inside the shed there were ordinary wooden enclo- 
sures with windows from which gazed those gentle-eyed, 
hornless creatures. They had a shed just like it at Pen- 
kovo, the only difference being that the one at the “New 
Way’ was unheated. 

There was no one there except a young lad of thirteen 
or so with thick eyelashes, who was raking up fresh hay 
in a corner. 

Ivan Savich asked him why wasn’t the place heated. 

“Oh, we bring up the young the cold way,” the lad 
told him. “In the old days we used to start the fire twice 
a day, but it’s three years since, and now we don’t do it 
even when the cold is at its worst.” 

They all crowded round the boy. Tonya wanted to 
know more and when she moved up closer, suddenly 
found herself beside Matvei. 
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TI] soon come home for good, you know,” he told her, 
and it sounded as though he was quite sure she would 
be delighted with the news. 

‘Have you finished the job?” 

“T will have in a week.” 

‘Good. Larissa will be pleased.” 

A whisper ran behind her back. Tonya blushed and 
walked away. But, fortunately, the whispering had noth- 
ing to do with her. 

The lad with the thick eyelashes was telling them that 
the year before all the calves got their ears frost-bitten, 
and so they put ear-caps and warm muzzles on them 
now when it got really cold. What was more, they actu- 
ally thrived in the winter: they quickly grew a thick coat 
of fur and put on plenty of weight. 

Tonya’s interest was roused, but Matvei came up 
again and said: 

“Don't be so scared.” 

“Why should I be?” Tonya said indignantly and 
turned away. 

‘“T wish they'd hurry. Oh how I want to go home 
thought. 

But now Glechikov wanted to know how much they 
had spent on the enclosures, and Tonya had to remain 
standing beside Matvei while they heard the lengthy 
answer. 

After that, they all went back to the village. Vasily 
Vasilyevich was waiting for them in front of his home, 
and with a sweeping gesture invited the Penkovo guests 
in. 

“Will you do us the honour?” he said. 

Indoors, they were met by the same woman whom they 
had seen sweeping the yard earlier. She seated the 
guests round a big table—the two chairmen at the head— 
and with the help of her daughter-in-law brought in a 
huge pot of cabbage soup. Dinner began. 
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“Have you found anything that could be helpful to 
you?” Vasily Vasilyevich asked. 

“If only our farm were like yours!” old Glechikov 
sighed. 

While they were making the round of the farm, Ivan 
Savich had been silent and noncommittal. He had always 
suspected the district authorities of having their own 
pet farms which they mothered and promoted, while oth- 
ers, like the poor old “Wave,” situated in out-of-the- 
way parts, they gave up as a bad job and left to struggle 
free of their difficulties as best they could, unaided. Now 
that he had seen the “New Way” farm, this suspicion 
became a strong conviction, and Ivan Savich decided it 
was time to make the whole thing clear to his Penkovo 
party who just gaped and gasped without understanding 
the whys and the wherefores. 

The two chairmen argued long and hard, but neither 
one managed to convince the other in anything. Most of 
the Penkovo people, though, sided with Vasily Vasilye- 
vich, while old Glechikov went so far in his newly-ac- 
quired conceit as to declare that if the ‘““New Way” in- 
vited him to take charge of the dairy, he might think it 
over. 


When they were ready to leave, Tonya grew nervous 
again. Matvei was there, outside, waiting for her. She 
was quite certain for some reason that he was waiting 
for her. She would have to ride in the same car with him 
for a long, long tine, for over an hour, to answer _ his 
questions, speak to him, and pretend that nothing out 
of the ordinary was happening. She'd have to do some- 
thing not to let him sit next to her. “But perhaps I’m 
making it all up,” she tried to reassure herself. “He may 
not be thinking about me at all.” 

She climbed into the lorry, took the end seat on the 
front bench, and immediately saw Matvei making his 
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way towards her. “Vitka, sit beside me!” she called, and 
put her hand down on the seat next to hers. Vitka was 
quick to respond, and now there was a reliable barrier 
between her and Matvei. 

This is how it wou!d have been but for old Glechikov. 
When everyone had settled down, Ivan Savich, who was 
the last to leave Vasily Vasilyevich’s, walked up to the 
lorry, opened the door of the cab and said: 

“Climb down, old man.” 

“Why should I?” Glechikov asked without stirring. 

“We'll be starting off now.” 

“Vm not holding you up.” 

“What’s got into you?” Ivan Savich asked, amazed. 
“Go, take your seat with the others.” 

“Have you bought this seat or something, why d’you 
think it’s yours?” 

This so startled Ivan Savich that he actually forgot 
to get angry. 

“You're the chairman, and I’m just a nobody, is that 
what you’re thinking?” the old man went on. 

“What's wrong with you?” Ivan Savich said in bewil- 
derment and retreated a step. 

“Nothing at all! If you had any respect for me you'd 
have offered me the seat yourself, just courtesy to an 
old man.” | 

“Why, I...” 

“It never occurred to you. And so it’s got to be driv- 
en into you. Let’s get going,” and the old man slammed 
the door. 

Ivan Savich glanced back at Vasily Vasilyevich, 
shrugged and climbed in with the rest. 

‘“Vitka, go to the back,” he hissed wrathfully. 

Vitka took one of the back seats, the people on the 
front bench moved up, and Tonya felt the warmth of 
Matvei’s shoulder close to her own. 

At last everyone was seated, and they drove off. 
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They were cramped for room. Tonya perched on the 
very edge and there was nothing wrong with Matvei 
putting his arm about her. However, she thought it 
shocking and, stealthily, so that no one should notice, 
she made an attempt to pull his hand away. 

Matvei gazed in another direction and said nothing, 
but in spite of Tonya’s efforts his hand held her stub- 
bornly and tightly, and Tonya was afraid he could 
hear the wild beating of her heart. 

“Don't,” she whispered. “Let go.” 

“Don’t what?” Matvei asked with ear-splitting loud- 
ness. 

Tonya jerked and struggled free. 

“Why don’t you leave me alone?” Matvei went on in 
the same ear-splitting voice. “Hey, fellows, why won’t 
she ever leave me alone, d’you know?” 

Ever yone—Ivan Savich and the inquisitive Shura—all 
turned to look. 

Tonya was so flabbergasted she did not know what to 
Say. 

“Hey, Vitka, let’s swap seats,” Matvei called. “To hell 
with her!” 

He and Vitka changed seats. 

All the way to Penkovo, Tonya, her face crimson with 
shame, dared not meet people’s eyes. 


Chapter 13 
BRINGING UP THE COLD WAY 


The cold turned cruel in December. Housewives had to 
light their hearths twice a day. The milk they kept in 
pails became spiky ice. 

The Komsomols held a general meeting one evening 
at Lyonya’s, who was the secretary of the “Wave” kol- 
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khoz Y.C.L. organization. It was practically impossible 
to get all the members scattered over the three villages 
together, and so a great number of vital problems had to 
be decided at meetings with less than the required mem- 
bership present. 

Lyonya’s cottage was not very large, but there was 
nowhere else for them to meet. The club was unheated, 
and they could not have the use of the office because 
Yevsei Yevseyevich was busy with the annual accounts 
and would not let anyone in. 

Some of those present were complete strangers to To- 
nya. There were two school-teachers from Kirilovka., 
young, timid girls who sat in a far corner and corrected 
their pupils’ homework all the time Lyonya was making 
his speech. Shura, the bookkeeper, was‘elected secretary 
of the meeting the minute she put in an appearance. 
Almost all the milkmaids were there, whether they were 
members of the Y.C.L. or not. Larissa came too, but she 
did more harm than good. She instantly started a con- 
versation with Lyonya’s grandmother about enamelled 
pots and pans, and no one could hush her. 

Stock-raising was on the agenda. Lyonya informed the 
meeting of the fodder situation which had taken omi- 
nous proportions, and told them that the hay they had 
would not even last till March. In spite of this, he said, 
there were cases of poor management of stores, of rot- 
ting, and losses in transport. There was also the case 
of rotten potatoes being fed to Zorka, the champion cow, 
who as a result stopped chewing the cud. Lyonya was 
authorized by the Y.C.L. committee to appeal to the 
membership to make the security of the fodder stores 
their honourable duty, to prevent wastage and to volun- 
teer for the job of delivering malt refuse from the 
brewery. 

Lyonya did not get a chance to finish. The milkmaids 
all started shouting: 
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“Fix up a cable way like at the ‘New Way, then 
there'll be no wastage!” 

“Fix up a proper fodder store first and then talk!” 

“As it is we work from morning till night, lugging 
water uphill in pails, and now you'd have us deliver 
malt refuse too!” 

“They've got running water at the ‘New Way’ and they 
do the milking twice a day.” 

Lyonya rapped his pencil on the table, then he banged 
with his book, after which he sat down and waited for 
the hubbub to subside. 

“Of all things! Why ever did they have to go to the 
‘New Way’2?” Larissa said. “It only got everyone upset, 
that’s all. And it’s all that Tonya woman's doing.” 

“May I say something?” Tonya spoke up. 

Gradually, the noise died down. 

“I don’t know, perhaps the trip to the ‘New Way’ was 
a mere waste of time, but I, for one, am not sorry we 
went,’ Tonya said. “You know, girls, the other day some- 
one asked me why things were going badly at our kol- 
khoz. I had a notion why, but it was very vague and | 
could not put it into words. And now I can tell you 
exactly. It’s not cable ways or model dairies that make 
the ‘New Way’ so prosperous. It’s the fact that the 
people there have a thorough understanding of their 
jobs. They all have, every one of them, the girl who 
looks after the pigs and the boy who tends the calves. 
And what do we have here? Take Utkin, spraying the 
meadow with ammonia-sulphate. He not only had no 
notion what he was doing it for, but he did not even be- 
lieve he was doing anything useful. He was doing it 
furtively, ashamed of the job. Now is that the way? Take 
our dairy girls. There. you go feeding the cows and yet 
you cannot understand why Zorka gave up chewing the 
cud. It wasn’t the rotten potato at all, it was because 
the straw was too finely chopped... .” 
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“Are we to blame? Let them send us to special 
schools.” 

“We can’t send all of you to school. You’ve got to 
learn here, on the spot, you must learn to raise your 
culture.” 

“What culture are you talking about—we have no 
movies or dances or anything.” 

“T wasn't talking about dances. You’ve _prob- 
ably heard the expressions ‘culture of work,’ ‘culture 
of industry.... I suppose Larissa, too, has read about 
cultured behaviour, and yet she talks about outside 
things at a meeting. She should know better, of course.” 

“A country girl like me!” Larissa retorted. “Listen 
to her harping—culture this and culture that. But 
where are we supposed to get all this’ culture from? The 
club-house windows are all smashed, the roof’s like a 
sieve, there’s no firewood; even the portraits on the 
walls must have frost-bitten noses by now. We should 
at least take some pity on the portraits! We're living 
in the middle of a forest and we have no firewood. You 
ought to take a trip to the brewery, see their hostel and 
the way the workmen are looked after there. They're 
all young chaps, but they know more than all our Pen: 
kovo elders put together. They've got a club, a set of 
magazines for every dormitory, checkers, radio receiv- 
ers, and movies almost every day. And we have noth- 
ing. Whv? Aren’t we as good as they are? Shouldn't 
we learn as much? Judge this for yourself: a chap there 
works one and the same machine all the time, and we 
here have to handle at least ten different kinds of ma- 
chines in the summer months. A chap there has a del- 
inite job to do, and we here have to sow, reap and thresh, 
and do a hundred and one odd jobs besides. The chap 
there works in a shop, he’s got a roof over his head— 
and all we've got-are fields and meadows, we've got to 
weather heat and rain, and whatever else comes our 
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way. The chap there always has his engineer or fore- 
man to consult, and you never look in at the dairy for 
days on end. Oh, what’s the use of talking! All you're 
good for is pep talks, and the holes in the club-house 
roof remain.” 

“I have already spoken to Ivan Savich,” Tonya said. 
“And I’ll talk to him again. Only I shan’t be able to do 
anything alone. He’s backward in his sentiments.” 

“T can’t even get the price of some water colours out 
of him,” Lyonya put in. 

“And besides, you mustn’t say that we do no cultural 
work at all,’ Tonya continued with her interrupted 
speech. “After all, we do have lectures occasion- 


“D’you mean Dima? You call that lectures, do you?” 
Larissa was off again. “Some culture that! He’s got all 
his culture stuffed into his brief-case. He brings it and 
takes it away without unpacking it. Otherwise he’s as 
stupid as they make them. Even my Matvei is a scholar 
in comparison.” 

“Morozov is clever, of course, there’s no denying it,” 
Tonya agreed. “That’s why it’s such a pity his general 
knowledge is so poor.” 

“That's not your worry!” Larissa snapped. “Get your- 
self a man and discuss him at will. ’ll manage my own 
man, thank you. I don’t need an assistant.” 

“You should say ‘husband,’” Tonya corrected her. 
‘““Man’ doesn’t sound very nice.” 

“OF all things! She picks on you whatever you say. 
He belongs to the M.T.S. and not this kolkhoz, so he’s 
none of your business.” 

“Am I being discussed?” they heard a mocking voice. 

Matvei stood in the door, leaning casually against 
the door jamb. 

“There he is!” Larissa cried happily. “The uncultured 
husband has arrived. You’re butting in, you village 
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yokel! You're not wanted here. Only the cultured are 
allowed.” 

“Hold your horses,” Matvei broke in. “We must face 
the truth. We’re backwoodsmen now and backwoodsmen 
we'll remain until we croak. Such is our fate....” He 
sighed and continued in a calm, authoritative voice, 
“Larissa, let’s go home.” 

“But this is a meeting,’ Lyonya told him. 

‘“What’s it to me? You’ve got your meeting and I’ve 
got to leave in the morning. Come on.” 

“Of all things! First it was Father who drove me 
home, now it’s my precious man who does it,” said 
Larissa, looking fondly at Matvei. 

She retied her shawl, stuffed the ends inside her over- 
coat, and as she buttoned up she seemed to grow slim- 
mer and smarter. 

“It’s always the way,” Lyonya said. “The minute a 
girl changes her name she’s as well as lost.” 

‘And why, may I ask, should they all cluster around 
you?” Matvei asked. “What sort of a bird are you? Ply- 
mouth Rock or something?” 

“It’s cold in the club,” Lyonya explained. “That's why 
we're holding the meeting here.” 

“But who are you? Are you the Secretary or are you 
not? If I were you I’d get all the membership together 
in the unheated club and invite the chairman, after 
which I’d treat him to a three-hour talk. A freezing 
operation or two and you'd get your firewood and the 
money for repairs: he’s not too fond of cold.” 

The girls all giggled. 

“That's quite an idea!” Lyonya said. 

“As if he’d come!” Shura remarked. 

“He couldn’t possibly refuse, it was he who ordered 
us to discuss the question of fodder. Look, Shura, go 
and fetch him, will you?” 

“Not me! I won’t go.” 
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“Well then, perhaps Larissa will? Will you, Larissa?” 

“What next?” 

“Are you scared too?” 

“I refuse to go, that’s all.” 

“T’ll go then.” Tonya’s voice rang with resolution. 

The membership turned up their collars and made 
for the club. They stamped out a path in the snow- 
drifts, mounted the porch steps, deep in snow, and 
thronged into the club house. They switched on the 
light and saw bare walls, hoary with frost, long benches 
pushed carelessly to the walls and turned upside 
down, the warped floor strewn with cigarette-ends and 
nutshells, the broken window-panes. Shura was all for 
sweeping the floor, but Lyonya checked her. 

“Don’t,” he said. “Let him see the place the way it 
is.” 

The girls put the benches in rows and threw some 
papers on the table to make it look as if they had long 
peen in session, 

Ivan Savich arrived. His clothes were light. He 
meant to stay there for five or ten minutes at most. He 
just finished his dinner, followed by a nice cup of tea. 
As he closed the door after him the frozen metal catch 
stung his gloveless hand; the nutshells snapped an- 
grily under his canvas-booted feet as he strode to the 
presidium table. 

Lyonya looked with undisguised glee at the chair- 
man’s short padded jacket and canvas boots, and be- 
gan his talk. He spoke of the importance of stock-rais- 
ing in farming economy, of the part played by fodder 
stores in stock-raising in general and cattle-raising in 
particular, of the fodder situation at the “Wave” kol- 
khoz, of shortcomings in maize planting, of the shortage 
in coarse and succulent fodder. 

The audience listened and chuckled. They all breathed 
steam and it looked as though they were smoking. 
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Ivan Savich listened well and occasionally nodded 
in approval. After thirty minutes or so he cut into 
Lyonya’s speech and addressed the gathering: 

“Why the merriment?” he asked. “The matter is se- 
rious, there’s nothing funny about it. All right, Lyo- 
nya, carry on.” 

Lyonya, however, was finding it difficult to carry on. 
He was so chilled he could hardly move his lips. After 
saying a few words about the Y.C.L. committee's deci- 
sion to buy up the brewery’s malt refuse and hay, he 
proposed that members should now speak up, naming 
the quotas they were prepared to undertake and the 
dates of fulfilment. He sat down. 

“How many tons of malt refuse do we need? Have 
you worked it out?” one of the milkmaids asked. 

“Yevsei Yevseyevich will do it later.” 

“Oh no, we’ve got to make a rough estimate right now. 
Otherwise how can we tie ourselves down to anything?”’ 

“J shall explain it all to you,” Ivan Savich stood up 
to speak. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,’ Tonya whispered to 
Shura. “I don’t know about you, but my fingers are all 
numb.” 

“Hold on. Here, take my gloves,” Lyonya said. 

“It’s no use, he’s immune to the cold. Look, he won't 
even pull down his ear-flaps.” 

When Ivan Savich finished speaking, the meeting 
took a unanimous decision to draw up an exact esti- 
mate of the amount of malt refuse required and the cost 
of delivery, after which they would meet again to take 
on their obligations. 

“Anything else on the agenda?” Ivan Savich asked. 

“Yes, that was only the first item,’ Lyonya said, en- 
joying himself immensely at the chairman's expense. 
“And now Tonya Glechikova, our zootechnician, will 
take the floor.” 
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“Why me?” Tonya asked surprised. “I wasn't going 
to speak.” 

“Come on, come on! You’re brave enough behind peo- 
ple’s backs, so speak up now.” 

“D’you want to talk about me?” Ivan Savich asked. 
“Very well, let’s hear your criticisms.” 

He settled down smugly in his chair as if he were 
planning to stay there till morning. 

“All right, ’ll speak up.” Tonya stood up. “It’s our 
cultural needs we want to speak to you about, Ivan Sa- 
vich.” 

“Mind you give your argument a theoretical back- 
ing!’’ someone shouted. 

“T will. Everyone knows that in the old days under 
the tsarist regime the peasantry relied mainly on their 
experience. Experience which it took centuries to acquire. 
Experience which...” Tonya twitched her shoulders, 
‘experience which took the shape of proverbs, signs and 
beliefs. All sorts of St. Peter’s and St. John’s days served 
in place of scientifically established dates, and in place 
of agrotechnique there was the saying: plant oats in 
mire, you'll be a squire.” 

“And oats did yield a good crop,’ Ivan Savich ob- 
served. 

“But why did it? Because century after century they 
did the same thing, year alter year, in every gubernia, 
in every uyezd, everywhere the same thing. Because no 
strides were made in agriculture, because people were 
content with their low crop yields. And now? Now we've 
got something new to learn and practise every single 
year. And it will be like that always! It’s our duty to 
adopt new methods in order to improve productivity, 
to get higher yields...” she broke off to look at 
Ivan Savich. He had not drawn down the ear-flaps 
of his huge rabbit-fur cap, and sat there listening 
keenly. 
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“Unfortunately, we still have people who hope to get 
along with nothing but the age-o:d experience of peas- 
ants,’ Tonya went on, warming to her subject. “I cer- 
tainly don’t want to say that we should ignore this ex- 
perience. Indeed, we ought to study it. But, Ivan Savich, 
without real knowledge, without culture, we'll never get 
cut of our difficulties. Larissa was right when she said 
that we were underestimating culture.... I’ve finished,” 
she said abruptly and sat down. Lyonya could feel the 
bench vibrating with her shivering. 

“It’s clear enough which way you're heading,” Ivan 
Savich spoke again. “You’d like to go dancing 
in a new club too. And now, listen to what I have to 
SaVie-«4 | 

“Will you take long?” Lyonya asked, rubbing his 
numbed knees. 

“Don’t worry. I won’t take longer than you did. Well, 
you had a look at the ‘New Way’s’ club, and now you 
want one just like it. ] can see your point, it’s a good 
club. But why, may I ask, did you have eyes for noth- 
ing else while you were there? Why didn’t you see their 
dairy, or their calfsheds?” 

“We did,” Lyonya replied. “They’re bringing up their 
calves the cold way.” 

Everyone laughed. Ivan Savich waited for the laugh- 
ter to die down and said, spacing his words: 

“Oh you, children! D’you think I can’t see that you're 
set on freezing me into an eskimo pie? But it’s you who 
proved to be the calves and not J. Look, Tonya’s nose 
is frozen white. Rub it, rub your little nose. We'll ex- 
cuse Tonya, she’s town-bred, she’s not used to our cli- 
mate yet. But you, Lyonya, you should go and visit the 
dairy more often, instead of hugging a warm stove, 
drawing posters all day. I know that you'll be asking 
me to build you a new club house right now, but I con- 
sider that we need a new dairy more....” 
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“We're not asking for one as good as the ‘New 
Way’s,’” Lyonya said. “Couldn’t we have this one re- 
paired at least?” 

“Let us have Alevtina Vasilyevna’s barn, a small 
supply of nails and shingles, and the rest we'll do our- 
selves, without any pay or anything.” 

“Alevtina won’t give up the barn,” Ivan Savich said. 

“Why won’t she? It’s not hers, it belongs to the 
kolkhoz.” 

“It does, you’re right. So how could I let you dis- 
mantle it? It’s listed among the indivisible assets. 
You’ve got this building, it will have to do for the pres- 
ent. And as for the cold, you ought to be ashamed to 
mention it. You’re all young people and you're wearing 
felt boots, but look at the way I’m dressed, and it doesn’t 
worry me in the least.” 

Ivan Savich mechanically pulled off his fur cap, let 
down the ear-flaps and put it on again. 

Everyone laughed. The joke was lost on him at first, 
but when he understood he grew somewhat confused. 

“Oh well,” he said. “It’s got me too ... quite natu- 
rally. All right, you win. Take the barn. Any more ques- 
tions?” 

“No, no more!” the audience shouted joyfully. 

Tonya, forgetting to return the gloves to Lyonya, was 
the first to rush home. She was chilled through and 
through. The street seemed a warmer place than the icy 
club house. 


Chapter 14 
A PLANE HEADS FOR LENINGRAD 


The young people plunged eagerly into the work at 
first, and within a month accomplished quite a lot. To 
everyones surprise Alevtina Vasilyevna made no fuss 
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when the barn was pulled apart. She only came out for 
a look, and when they were dismantling the walls she 
‘said to Tonya in her hypocritical voice: 

“Let them break itup. It’snot my property any longer, 
it’s the kolkhoz’s. You know best when to build and when 
to break, dearie. You’ve been taught all that.”” And she 
wiped her thin lips with a corner of her kerchief. 

Alevtina Vasilyevna’s cottage was next door to the 
club, so Tonya would sometimes go in and borrow a 
length of rope or a whetstone from her. Alevtina Vasily- 
evna never refused. 

“Take it, take it, dearie,” she would say, handing 
Tonya the whetstone. “Since I’ve no barn or anything 
left, the whetstone will hardly ruin me.” Saying this she 
pursed her lips as though they were gathered ona 
thread. a 

They all grew closer to one another while doing this 
voluntary repair job. Even Larissa began to talk to 
Tonya without her customary note of mockery. 

‘“T'd keep away from Alevtina if I were you,” she said 
to Tonya one day. “She’s a dangerous hag. Watch your 
step.” 

Larissa, wearing skiing trousers, sat astride a wall 
wielding her axe confidently like a man. 

“You're always suspecting everyone,’ Tonya said, 
shielding her face with her hand from the flying chips. 
‘“Alevtina Vasilyevna is helping us, I’ll have you know.” 

“You just wait, she'll get her sting into you yet!” 
‘Larissa warned. “This club is like a knife-thrust to her. 
Who'll go to her place once we have the club? Her only 
income is what she gets from us. So mind your step.” 

But Tonya merely smiled. 

Work was progressing. They eaten the building 
with the timber they got from the dismantled barn, and 
‘the club house was taking definite shape—somewhat 
crude on the outside, but very roomy inside, with a hall, 
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a stage and a lounge. This last proved so spacious that 
they planned to make it into a library and reading-room. 

Work could have progressed even faster but for the 
frequent hitches owing to the shortage of various sundry 
building materials. 

Different problems were solved in different ways: Ivan 
Savich was talked into parting with a bit of money to 
buy some things in town; Zefirov and Matvei got the 
M.T.S. lathemen to cut them a few screws; as for the 
shingles, the ruse to obtain them was quite simple: 
Matvei spread a rumour that some officials were on 
their way to collect an income tax on private sales, and 
Utkin cached all his stocks in the gully. And so they 
simply went there and helped themselves. 

Even Ivan Savich showed signs of softening as the 
work neared completion, and whenever Ignatyev ap- 
peared the first thing Ivan Savich did was take him to 
the club and say: 

“This will help us raise our cultural level.” 

Nonetheless, he refused to finance the repairs or pay 
the builders anything at all for “raising their cultural 
level.” 

This must have cooled the builders’ enthusiasm, for 
their number dropped and each one had to be entreated 
long and hard to go on with the work. And now they ran 
out of screws and work came to a standstill. Matvei had 
promised to bring a supply, but it was three days since 
he last came and no one heard anything from him. 

Tonya made up her mind she would raise the question 
of workday units for the builders at the next board 
meeting. 

This next meeting was held without prior notice. 
Shura came running to the dairy one day and shouted 
to Tonya: 

“They want you! Ivan Savich said you’re to take your 
plan and hurry to the office.” 
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Tonya did not know what to make out of it. Why 
should the chairman suddenly want to see the draft ol 
her plan which he scoffed at quite openly? But soon after 
she got to the office, the whole thing became clear. When 
all the members of the kolkhoz board had taken their 
seats, Ivan Savich produced a newspaper and gravely 
read to them the resolution passed by the Party and 
Government in regard to the changes in planning 
farming economy. 

“Clear enough?” he asked cheerfully when he had fin- 
ished reading. 

‘In other words I was right,” Tonya said. 

Everyone chuckled at this. 

“Yes, you were right, quite right,’ Ivan Savich nodded. 
“You showed more brains than your fool of a chairman. 
And now let’s take another look at your scribbling, since 
were responsible for the plan. It’ll be more interesting 
now.” 

And once again they discussed Tonya’s plan. Their at- 
titude was much more businesslike than on the previous 
occasion, but as discussion wore on Tonya felt more and 
more depressed. 

“Now you want to root out the alder grove,” Tonya 
was told. “But the trouble is that our fields are rocky 
ground, and the rocks are not on the surface either, 
they re deep below. You can’t see them, but as soon as 
you start ploughing huge boulders emerge and smash 
all the ploughshares. The tractor drivers refuse to work 
on Zefirov’s team, they say that boulders grow like po- 
tatoes on Penkovo soil. And that, mind you, is soil we've 
been tilling for years and years. What do you expect it’s 
like on fallow land then? How much work will it take to 
clear the land of stones, collect them all and cart them 
away?” 

As for enlarging the maize-planting area, no one 
would even discuss the matter. And once again, the 
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reasons for this were well-founded: manure was needed 
right away for autumn ploughing, and as usual there 
was a shortage of it. In short, all of Tonya’s suggestions 
were scrapped except cutting down on barley and plant- 
ing of a vetch and oats mixture. 

“Let them...” Tonya thought, holding back her tears 
with an effort. “Let them.... Let them do it themselves. 
Let’s see how they do it.” 

The discussion lasted far into the night. The room was 
so stuffy and smoky, flies fell dead from the ceiling. Fin- 
ally it was decided to Jet Tonya make the necessary 
alterations to the plan with Yevsei Yevseyevich, Tyatu- 
shkin and Lyonya to assist her. 

The gathering was ready to break up when Tonya got 
up and asked them not to go because there was another 
urgent matter to decide, that of completing repairs to 
the club. 

“Tt’s rather late,’ someone complained. 

“You weren't prepared to discuss the plan either until 
you read the resolution,” Tonya said. “There'll be an- 
other resolution about culture, and then you'll see.” 

The members reluctantly resumed their seats. 

Tonya asked the board to see their way to paying the 
builders some workday units at least, and then she hand- 
ed in a statement of materials necessary to complete 
the job. Among other things she had mentioned wall- 
paper. 

Ivan Savich read the list to the members. When he 
came to the wallpaper he shook his head in doubt and 
observed that both Tonya’s plan and this statement were 
equally fantastic, hinting broadly that the amount of 
wallpaper she had put down would, in addition to the 
club, do someone's room very nicely. 

Tonya flared up. She told him that the estimate had 
been drawn up by the Secretary of the Y. C. L. organi- 
‘zation, and if the board had no trust in Komsomols she 
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telling the board about the difficulties they were facing in 
their club repair work, she had asked them to pay the 
builders for it, and the board had listened to her with 
respect but with no sympathy, thinking meanwhile of 
their families, afraid of squandering workday units right 
and left, for then there would be less for the rest of them 
by the end of the year. She had asked for money to 
buy wallpaper with, and meanwhile they were thinking 
there was no feed for the cows and funds would have 
to be found somewhere to buy hay. They couldn't be 
bothered with wallpaper. They had their own grave 
needs, their own great worries. She was resolved to go 
and re-measure the walls in the middle of the night, 
they all knew it was mere childishness yet no one had 
stopped her, no one had told her it was foolhardy. She 
doubted that they would be waiting for her to come 
back, they would probably crack a few jokes at her ex- 
pense and go home to their husbands and wives, have 
their supper and go to bed. And she had no one to tell 
her troubles to, no one to wipe her tears away. 

“Tll go and measure the walls just the same,” Tonya 
whispered in exasperation. 

She was almost there, she could hear the bare walls 
echoing raspingly the crunch of her footsteps. 

Tonya had always been afraid of the dark, of unlived- 
in places and desolate spots. But the anguish of loneli- 
ness was so poignant just then, it muffled all her 
other feelings and, utterly engrossed in her misery, she 
climbed the blocks of wood pied in front of the door 
opening and went in. 

The old part of the building had a roof, while the new 
wing had nothing but cross beams overhead. Tonya 
first measured the more difficult, roofed part, and then 
made her way into the new wing. The floor had not 
been laid yet, the boards powdered with snow were 
thrown across the logs in a disorderly heap. 
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Stepping cautiously so as not to fall through, Tonya 
began to take her measurements when suddenly she 
heard something moving on the other side of the wall. 

‘“Who’s there?” she asked, numb with fright. 

No one answered. But the sound came again. 

‘“Who’s there?” she called once more in a voice that 
was both frightened and frightening. 

The dark, lanky figure of a man, sack in hand, ap- 
peared in the door opening and stood slumping against 
the wall. 

‘Oh, it’s Matvei!’”’ Tonya said, relieved. ‘““Why are you 
here?” 

‘“T’ve brought the screws,” he said. and dropped the 
sack which hit the floor with a hard, metallic clang. 
‘“Alevtina told me you were here. So I’m delivering it 
to you personally.” 

He took a_ step towards her and a moonbeam fell 
across his face. His tense expression frightened Tonya. 
She silently backed away. 

“The weight I’ve lugged here for you,” Matvei said 
huskily. “The least you can do is thank me. If it wasn’t 
for you I’d never do it. Much do [ care!” 

“We are all grateful to you for helping us,” Tonya 
said hastily. “But sometimes the things you do are really 
trying.” 

“What things?” 

“All sorts. Remember that drive back from the ‘New 
Way’?” 

“Sure.” 

“That’s one of them.” Tonya paused significantly. 
‘“T’ve been wanting to say this for a long time.” 

Matvei was silent but not still. He seemed to be try- 
ing to fit his lanky, loose-jointed and unwieldy length 
into the most comfortable position—gripping his waist, 
slumping backwards, jutting one knee forward. And 
Tonya kept her fascinated eyes on him as though the 
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attitude he finally chose would decide the words he 
would say to her. At last he trust his hands into his 
trouser pockets and slowly brought out: 

“IT was jeering at myself, not you that time.” Abruptly 
his tone changed and he went on with a sneer, “You're 
difficult to please. I tried to keep you warm—you didn't 
like it, I changed seats with Vitka—you didn’t like that 
either.” 

“Don’t you understand anything at all? There were 
all those people in the lorry, and you....” 

“You mean it’s all right if no one’s about?” 

“Don’t talk rubbish!” 

“Rubbish, rubbish...” he was silent for a moment, 
then went on disconsolately, “Why ever did you have to 
come here? You needn’t shrink away. I won't force my- 
self on you.” 

Tonya started back, the board snapped, and she fell 
into the cellar. She all but fainted, the pain was so ter- 
rible. She moaned. Matvei leapt down into the cellar, 
picked her up in his arms and carried her to Alevtina 
Vasilyevna’s cottage next door. 

He banged on the door with his toe. It was not locked. 
A light was burning in the room, but Alevtina Vasi- 
lyevna was not there. 

Matvei put Tonya down on a wide bench, fetched a 
pillow for her, and sat down beside her. 

Tonya lay prone on her back. She was wearing one 
mitten, the other was missing. She stared at the ceiling 
with an intent and childlike gaze, and tears trickled 
down from the corners of her eyes. 

“Does it hurt here?” Matvei asked. 

“Don’t touch.” 

“There’s no fracture. Don’t worry. It’s an ordinary 
sprain. They'll put it right in no time. I’ll go wake the 
driver up and fetch the doctor.” 

She slowly turned her gaze on him and said softly: 
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“T'll go away from here, Matvei.” 

‘Where to?” 

“Anywhere. I'll get ia transfer.” She paused and add- 
ed, “I’m very, very lonely here. I'll go as far away as. 
I can.” 

“Tl find you wherever you go now,” Matvei said. 

Though there was a distance between them and he 
made no move, Tonya knew for a certainty that he was 
about to kiss her. 

“Don’t you dare!” she said. 

Matvei remained as motionless, but he would kiss her 
now, she knew. 

“It’s just because you know I can’t get up and go 
away...” she said. 

Matvei leaned over her and pressed his lips, bitter 
with tobacco, to hers so hard that her head sank deep 
into the pillow. 

Alevtina Vasilyevna foltowed by Ivan Savich ap- 
peared in the door. 

“How nice and snug they are, the dearies,” Alevtina 
Vasilyevna chanted in her hypocritical voice. “And | 
was quite worried thinking they were in the dark there.” 

“She twisted her ankle,” Matvei said. “She needs the 
doctor.” 

Ivan Savich turned to him and said: 

‘We'll manage the doctor ourselves. As for you, wipe 
your mouth and go home.” 

He then flung Tonya’s snow-covered mitten at her 
feet and said: 

“Don't lose it. See you don’t lose the rest of your- 
self.”’ 

And next morning, thanks to Alevtina Vasilyevna’s 
good graces, the whole village began to whisper that 
Matvei and Tonya were having an intrigue.... 
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Chapter 15 
TORMENT 


Tonya’s ankle was sprained and the doctor kept her 
in bed for over a week. She begged her grandfather not 
to leave her alone; she was afraid Matvei might call. 
But he never did. She dreamt of him one night. It was 
a bad dream. The memory of it made Tonya angry with 
herself and flooded her face with colour. 

When the swelling went down, she began to walk 
about leaning on a stick. Hard though she tried to 
avoid Matvei he always happened to be there, acciden- 
tally as it were, especially in the evenings when she 
stayed behind at the office or went out of doors for an 
airing. 

He behaved most discreetly now when she was there— 
no longer clowning or mocking. He just stared at her 
with a slow, expectant gaze and said nothing. She tried 
to take no notice of him, but she could not master her 
voice which rang with a different note the minute he ap- 
peared, as though it were tinged a new co-our. 

Everyone noticed it. Everyone saw that Matvei had 
started an intrigue, but it was Tonya they put the blame 
on and not Matvei. She believed they were right in blam- 
ing her and at times hated herself, her eyes, dimples, hair 
and lips. She knew her smile made her prettier, so she 
tried to hold it back when Matvei was there. 

After what he had said to her at Alevtina Vasilyevna’s 
that night, Ivan Savich never mentioned the subject to 
Tonya again. He only gave rein to his deep-seated ran- 
cour at the board meetings. He voted against anything 
Tonya proposed, not for any good reason but out of 
sheer obstinacy. Whatever she called white, he called 
black. 

Tonya sometimes saw Larissa in the street. Larissa 
would greet her first with a prim “good day” and walk 
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on without looking at Tonya, but all of her—her proud, 
stately figure, and even her short jacket trimmed with 
lamb—was a picture of contempt which seemed to say, 
‘‘T am the wife, you are merely a....” 

A month went by. The club was finished by the middle 
of March. It was decided to make a grand show of the 
opening, and for a few days Tonya forgot her troubles. 
She was busy with all the other young people cutting 
lacy paper curtains, painting posters and nailing them on 
the walls, making plywood screens, and sewing rings on 
the stage curtain. Tyatushkin’s eldest daughter brought 
in her cat because, strangely enough, there were mice in 
the reconstructed building. Zefirov, a wry expression on 
his face, put in the electricity. Larissa got up a pro- 
gramme in a single day: a choir, dances and recitation. 
Old Glechikov volunteered to give a number on his bala- , 
laika—a popular tune with variations. On Saturday, the 
day before opening night, they heated the building, 
scrubbed the floors and filled a can with drinking water. 
In a word, they did everything they possibly could. When 
the girls went their weary way home, Tonya switched on 
all the lights and slowly walked through the lounge, the 
hall and across the stage, pretending she were a guest 
who had never been there before. But somehow she was 
not particularly impressed. In spite of all their efforts the 
club looked dismal and pathetic, poorly lighted. 

However, it all looked different on opening night. All 
the young and old arrived from all the three villages. Ig- 
natyev and the director of the M.T.S. came as a surprise. 
Everyone was genuinely pleased with the club and they 
all complimented Tonya. 

“It’s all her doing, it’s all her, the dearie,” chanted 
Alevtina Vasilyevna. “She'd come running to me every 
single day, it was either the whetstone or a bit of rope 
she wanted. And I‘never grudged her anything. Help 
yourself, ’'d say. Am I one to grudge anything for a 
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common cause?” and she wiped her thin lips with the end 
of her kerchief. 

“Te!l me, was Ivan Savich a help?” Ignatyev asked 
Tonya. 

“Why, of course!” she told him. 

“T never helped them. It’s all their own doing,” Ivan 
Savich said brusquely, never missing a chance to contra- 
dict Tonya. 

The place was crowded. They were all crammed to- 
gether, some sat on the laps of others, and finally one of 
the benches collapsed. But it was a great success. 
Speeches were made. Ignatyev offered his help in procur- 
ing whatever was necessary for the club and the direc- 
tor of the M.T.S. promised to send them some furniture. 
Ignatyev praised the Komsomols for getting up a pro- 
gramme, but did not stay to see it because he had some 
urgent business to attend to. He and the director of the 
M.T.S. left during the interval. 

The first part of the programme was very good too. Even 
old Glechikov got a big hand. He played his balalaika 
holding it over his head, behind his back, passing it be- 
tween his bow legs, and the instrument seemed to he 
playing of its own accord. These tricks of his were the 
so-called “‘variations.” He was called again and again, 
and all of a sudden he announced that he would read 
some poetry. Ignoring the noise and laughter, deaf to 
Lyonya’s angry hiss and waving hand from the wings, 
the old man struck an attitude and began to recite “The 
children of eagles, oh sailors, oh sailors.” 

The old man would have gone on for ever probably, if 
Lyonya had not drawn the curtain, and only after this 
drastic measure the persistent old actor had to resign 
himself to the inevitable and climb down the stage steps 
with his balalaika. 

The closing number was the choir. The moment Tonya 
saw Larissa among the colourfully dressed and berib-: 
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boned girls and caught her darting, bird-like glances, 
she felt a panicky tremor run through her. It was a pre- 
monition of something horrible and inevitable. The girls 
sang their tuneful songs, Grandfather seconded them on 
his balalaika from the audience, yet panic grew stronger 
and stronger in Tonya. She wanted to go, to escape, but 
the aisles were crammed with people and there was no 
way of getting to the door. 

The last song was sung. Couplets were now an- 
nounced. And when Larissa stepped forward, her face ex- 
cited and resolute, flaming in spots, and paused, moving 
her sloping shoulders in time to the jerky sounds of the 
accordion, Tonya knew that the dreaded something was 
imminent. 

Zefirov played the opening bars and Larissa began to 
sing, gesticulating and tapping her heels. “What ug-y 
hands she has,” Tonya thought, watching Larissa’s 
strong hands with the flat finger-nails cut as short as 
they would go. 

At first, Tonya was the only one of all those present 
who guessed that the couplets were addressed to her. It 
did not occur to anyone else because the words were old 
and long familiar. 

But after the third verse some of the audience, girls 
for the most part, began to understand what was afoot. 


She’d lead another’s man astray, 
The hussy with the stylish ways, 
Fancy clothes and smart hair-dos, 
Stumbling in her high-heeled shoes... 


sang Larissa, her arms flung out, her heels tap-tapping, 
her chest aggressively stuck out. | 

“Some voice that!” Tyatushkin exclaimed admir- 
ingly. | 
Tonya sat next to him, her head drooping, wishing 
she were dead. The audience began to whisper, and To- 
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nya felt that more and more people were awakening 
to the hidden meaning in Larissa’s song. 

Meanwhile, the couplets were becoming more delib- 
erate and ominous: 


Pil take my rival to the mill 

And have her ground to flour, 

With this four I will bake 

Some pies and biscuits and a cake.... 


Zefirov played on unruffled, the usual disagreeable 
expression on his face. The whispering in the audience 
swelled. The couplets that followed were pointedly insullt- 
ing, slanderous and filthy. Someone tittered in a far cor- 
ner. A clear, loud voice said, “That’s her, over there.” 

“Now that’s really going too far,” said Tyatushkin. 

Matvei, livid with fury, leapt on to the stage, pulled 
the accordion strap off Zefirov’s shoulder and jerked 
the bellowing instrument away. Zefirov grappled with 
him. But Larissa went on singing to the accompani- 
ment of her tap-tapping heels, belligerently closing in 
on her husband: 


My sweetheart is untrue to me, 
This is something new. 

If I had less honesty 

I'd be faithless to.... 


Tonya endured all this horror to the end, to the very 
last, when Lyonya, flustered, rushed out and pulled the 
curtain. But the minute the lights went on, which seemed 
painfully bright to her just then, Tonya jumped up 
and blindly, bumping into the laughing crowd, pushed 
her way to the exit. 

She ran home and, without taking off her coat or hat, 
fell across the bed, shaking in a fever. 

She could imagine the talk that was going on at the 
club now, she tried to picture how they would all treat 
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her after what had occurred, and the more she thought 
the more disgraceful her silly flight seemed to her. 
They would all think: her running away meant an ad- 
mission of guilt. She must be guilty of something since 
she ran away. Anyone would say that, and probably 
that was what they were saying now. She ought not 
to have fled. 

“Pll go back,” Tonya resolved. “Let them see that 
I’m not afraid of Larissa or any silly gossip.” 

“Tll go back!” she repeated out loud, recalling again 
Larissa’s strong hands with the short finger-nails. 

She got up, straightened her hat and coat, and start- 
ed back for the club. 

The front door stood open but no sound came from 
within. Apparently, everyone had already left. 

Tonya walked into the lounge. The floor was strewn 
with crushed cigarette-ends. Cigarette-butts were also 
stuck into the rubber-plant pot, although there was a 
refuse bin beside it. A poster hung crookedly on 
one nail: people had been leaning against the wall 
and had torn it down. The water-can was empty and 
the mug was minus the handle. | 

Tonya remembered all the hopes she had rested on 
the opening night. It had seemed to her that once the 
club was repaired and decorated with posters, flowers 
and curtains, everything would change, and life in 
Penkovo would surge on to a higher level. But nothing 
had changed. And it was not really Larissa who had 
ruined everything. Matvei had started a fight with Ze- 
firov, the men used foul language in the women’s pres- 
ence. What was to be done then? Tonya was already 
getting used to hearing this language, but within these 
new club walls it all sounded particularly coarse and 
disgusting, the way it had at Larissa’s wedding. Evi- 
dently Ivan Savich was right—there was nothing to be 
done about it. 
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Tonya walked into the hall. There were some people 
sitting on the front bench close to the stage: Shura, 
Lyonya, Zefirov, and the two school-teachers from Ki- 
rilovka. 

“And we were just going to your place,” Zefirov 
called when he saw Tonya. ‘Don’t take it to heart. The 
first attempt is always a flop.” 

“Why was there no dancing?” Tonya asked. 

“How could anyone want to dance!” Shura answered 
in embarrassment. 

Tonya realized that they wanted to be tactful and 
avoid all reference to Larissa, to her flight, and she ap- 
preciated it gratefully. 

“We were wondering how we should tackle the club 
work,” Lyonya said. “It can’t be decided just like that, 
of course. We must work out a plan.” 

Tonya was relieved. There was this group, at least, 
who were taking a keen interest in the work. 

Though no definite plan was formed, they all agreed 
that Dima Krutikov should be asked to deliver a talk 
on maize-planting technique in the nearest future. A 
talk on the subject was badly needed considering that 
this crop had failed two years running, and the Pen- 
kovo people were apt to regard maize with undisguised 
mistrust. As an added attraction, it was decided to try 
and get a cinema-projecting machine for that one night 
with Ignatyev’s help. 

Tonya next raised the question of rooting-out the 
use of filthy language. Zefirov suggested that someone 
should be put on duty with a red band on his arm, 
authorized to throw out anyone who uttered a dirty 
word. He volunteered for the job of thrower-out. To 
this Lyonya replied quite reasonably that the method 
would evoke so much swearing that it would simply 


snow them under. And so Zefirov’s proposal had to be 
rejected. 
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“They wouldn't let themselves go like that if the 
place were cosier, more homelike,” Shura suggested. 

The idea appealed to Tonya. Two days before the 
scheduled lecture she took all the curtains and potted 
plants she possessed and her recently acquired framed 
pictures to the club. The director of the M.T.S. was true 
to his promise: he presented the club with a sofa, a 
couple of armchairs and a round table. 

Tonya and Shura arranged the furniture, hung up 
the curtains and pictures, spread the rugs on the floor, 
and the lounge looked cosier and neater. 

The night before the lecture Lyonya nailed a poster 
on the old lime-tree. The subject of the talk was written 
in small letters, the name of the film Gas Light fol- 
lowed in larger print, and below that came the enor- 
mous words, standing out clearly: “DANCING AFTER- 
WARDS.” 

Tyatushkin was the first to arrive. He was so struck 
with the flowers, the crisp curtains, and the fresh mag- 
azines lying on the round table, that he reeled off a 
string of intricately worded oaths the better to express 
his heartfelt admiration. 

Tonya smiled wryly. 

Next came Dima Krutikov, as eager and emotional as 
ever. He admired the club long and_ thoroughly, 
amazed and pleased with every trifle, and advised To- 
nya again and again to start a book for honoured 
guests. 

As on the previous Sunday, the place was crowded. 
Larissa came too with a group of girls. She wore a 
new felt hat, which was very much like Tonya’s, adorned 
with a small feather. Larissa looked unusually pen- 
sive, her face wore an expression of sorrow and hu- 
mility. Matvei had evidently given her a good piece of 
his mind. The gay little hat was too small for her and 
did not go well with her sad face at all. Every time 
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Tonya looked at her she felt terribly sorry for her 
enemy. 

In the meantime, Dima had hung up his charts and 
the lecture began. 

Dima belonged to the type of speaker whose first 
and foremost concern was to impress the audience 
with his giftedness, to astonish and overwhelm it with 
his erudition, his genius at memorizing figures, dates, 
names and highfalutin words. To make the audience 
realize the true significance of maize was not what he 
was striving for; the main thing was to make everyone 
realize what a rare and wonderful lecturer he, Dima 
Krutikov, was. In view of all this, he cared little if his 
talks brought no practical results, yet had anyone told 
him that, he would have argued against it quite. sin- 
cerely and even felt hurt by the implication. 

His talk disappointed and annoyed Tonya. 

Dima told them that maize had been brought from 
America, that it had already been known in the early 
ages in South America, or Peru to be exact. At this 
point, Dima strayed from the subject somewhat and 
told them some curious things about the Aztecs and In- 
cas. He next informed the gathering that Columbus 
had first seen maize grow on the island of Cuba in 
1492, and here again he had to digress in order to re- 
fute the belief that Columbus discovered America. This 
inroad into history took him about ten minutes. Now 
Dima took a straight leap from the caravels of the 
Queen of Spain on to the soil of Moldavia, and in- 
formed the audience that a very tasty dish called ma- 
malyga was made out of maize there, whereas in Geor- 
gia they baked corn bread and called it mchadi. He 
could not resist the temptation of telling them about 
the pleasure cruise he had taken the year before on 
board the S/S Georgia and sharing with them all his 
most interesting impressions. 
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At long last Dima returned to the subject of the lec- 
ture and began to enumerate the reasons for crop fai- 
lures. As she listened Tonya’s disappointment grew. Ac- 
cording to Dima, crop failures were due solely to the 
inefficiency and slackness of the farmers, to the fact 
that they “undervalued this valuable, annual, monoe- 
cious, cross-pollinating plant.” He gave instances of 
violating agrotechnics, which he had taken from the 
district newspaper, and after each instance he cried 
with resolution. “Why blame it on the weather?” 

But to Tonya, as well as to all those present, it was) 
perfectly clear that one of the main reasons why their 
maize crops had failed the year before was the weather, 
which the district authorities chose to ignore, leaving 
it out of their calculations and demanding formal com- 
pliance with their agrotechnical instructions. Tonya 
expected the farmers to interrupt Dima, to start an ar- 
gument, a debate. But they all sat quietly, listening 
keenly it seemed. — 

This annoyed and disappointed Tonya more than any- 
thing else. She suddenly realized that their reason for 
coming was not because they hoped to get some useful 
information or advice from Dima in their work. No, 
not at all. They never even toyed with the idea. There 
was Utkin now. He had learned long ago that all these 
lectures were quite useless as far as practical help 
went, and did not care in the least what was being 
said. A crazy thought flashed through Tonya’s mind 
that if Dima were suddenly to start advocating, say, 
elephant breeding on the Penkovo farm, Utkin would 
have gone on listening as composedly. 

Dima finished his talk and with an extravagant ges- 
ture mopped his forehead with a handkerchief. Every- 
one clapped. He came down the steps smiling mod- 
estly, and asked Tonya, anticipating praise as usual: 
“How did it go?” 
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“All right,” Tonya said, looking away. 

Dima was so surprised he all but dropped his briel- 
case. 

“Don’t mind her,’ Ivan Savich said. “The talk was 
really needed.” 

But Dima was hurt and did not stay to see the pic- 
ture. 

Larissa took him back to her father’s, and when sne 
returned the picture was already on and her seat oc- 
cupied. A week ago Larissa would have been quick to 
fight it back, but on this occasion she merely shrugged 
and said, ‘Of all things!’ and squeezed in next to Tya- 
tushkin in the back row. She had lately been having 
spells of complete indifference to everything in the 
world, and now this queer apathy took hold of her 
again—where she sat, what picture she saw or what she 
talked about left her entirely unmoved. 

It was a foreign film about a foreign villain who had 
married a foreign beauty in order to get hold of her 
wealth. Both the villain and the beauty babbled on in a 
foreign language, Russian titles leapt and quivered at 
their feet, and Larissa was not quick enough to read 
them. | 

Tyatushkin shouted that someone should read them 
aloud. 

The front rows responded irritably: 

“We're not illiterate!” 

“You think it’s a lecture or something?” 

“We cant see a thing from the back rows!” Tyatush- 
kin persisted. 

Everyone felt duty bound to voice his opinion. Laris- 
sa alone said nothing. She sat there in silent apathy, 
a weakness in her limbs and a ringing in her ears. The 
hall was stuffy. “What a pity the bench has no back,” 
she thought. “I’d love to lean on something.” She felt 
dizzy. 
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“Move up a bit,’ she asked Tyatushkin. 

‘Move up where?” he grumbled in reply. 

“T ought to go home,” Larissa thought. But she did 
not feel like getting up, she did not feel like moving a 
finger or seeing the picture or doing anything, anything 
2 ie A re 

On the screen, in black and white, a strange life was 
going on. The villain was trying to drive his young wife 
insane, frightening her and tormenting her. Larissa sat 
ana watched the pale rays streaming across the dark- 
ness from the projecting room, slowly blending and 
parting, and the contemplation of these serene, slow 
rays seemed much nicer to her than watching the vil- 
lain on the screen. 

Neither the music nor the story captivated Larissa’s 
attention. She was certain now that within her she was 
carrying a new being, a tiny one still, but one already 
as bold as his father, one who would not let her think 
of anything else, depriving her of will-power and 
strength. She had suspected this for some time but had 
refused to believe it till the last because the future 
frightened her. Her first reaction was hatred for the tiny 
being who was upsetting the trend of her existence. 
But instantly her hatred changed to infinite pity for the 
little one, and a warm wave of tenderness flooded her 
heart. 

‘“Where’s Matvei?” she wondered and looked about 
for him. 

There he was, sitting up erect and looking not at the 
screen but somewhere else, at Tonya most probably. 

“Heavens, what a long picture,” Larissa said. 

Tyatushkin made no reply. He was fast asleep. 

Larissa sighed and waited dully for the picture to 
end. Overhead, the pale stubborn rays streamed as 
serenely, blending, crossing and parting.... 

The picture was over at last. 
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Larissa got up and made her way slowly to the exit 
amid the jostling crowd who saw nothing different in 
her. The old people went home to bed, the young ones 
began to move the benches to the walls, clearing a 
space for dancing. Someone opened the windows to air 
the hall. 

Matvei stood in a crowd of young people clustered 
round Ivan Savich. 

“We need a man, it’s a full-time job,’ Tonya was say- 
ing. 

“What man? I’m not hiding one in my belly am I?” 
Ivan Savich came back. 

“Mass education is worth the effort of finding one!” 
“Take your grandad, if you like.” 

“You’re joking, aren’t you?” 

“Why should I be? He may be of some use at last.” 
“Why not? Try!” Matvei said to Tonya. 

Larissa touched his arm. 

“Will you be home soon?” she asked. 

‘“What’s the hurry, let’s stay and dance.” 

“T don’t feel like dancing. Come on, there’s something 
want to tell you.” 

“Tell me later.” 

“Have it your own way. I’m going.” 

“Go ahead.” 

Larissa went home alone. 

Ever since that night she had sung the couplets they 
had been drifting apart. The worst of it was that he ig- 
nored the incident completely, never scolding her once, 
never abusing her for it. If he had only sworn at her 
or even beaten her for it, that would have been that. 
But instead, he seemed to have locked himself away 
Irom her, turning all the keys, he answered her ques- 
tions curtly and reluctantly, tormenting Larissa with 
his brooding stare and enigmatic smile. Tt had been ‘so 
for a whole week. 


> 
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Larissa heard the accordion starting up and couples 
beginning to dance. Shura struck up a song and her 
voice came clearly to Larissa. 


A story sad and true 

My friends I'll tell to you 
About poor Manechka 
And her boy Vanechka. 


Two sisters fell in love 
With this boy Vanechka, 
One’s name was Nyurochka, 
The other’s Manechka. 


Larissa ‘had always known this song, she often sang 
it herself and danced to this plain, familiar tune. But 
now it suddenly struck her as incongruous that any- 
one could want to dance to that idiotic song. She walked 
on home and Shura’s shrill voice followed her. 


She ran home stealthily 
A cruel knife she found, 
And hid behind a tree 

To strike her sister down. 


The steel flashed hot and bright 
And struck down Manechka. 
She cried before she died, 
“Good-bye, my Vanechka....” 


Shura was singing, the girls and boys were dancing, 
and Matvei was there too, with Tonya. “He’s in love 
with that blasted Tonya, it’s clear enough,” Larissa was 
thinking. “He likes her company. It bores him to be 
with me.... All right, let him have an affair if he wants 
to, but at least he could do it without everyone know- 
ing about it. He'll have his fun and leave her. But sup- 
posing he doesn’t? Supposing he gets. to love her more 
and more? What then? What shall we do then, my poor 
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little baby? That blasted Tonya, doesn’t she see? How 
can she do it? After all Matvei is a father ... a father! 
I’ll talk to her. She’d better give him up. Jf she doesn't 
she’ll have herself to blame. That’s exactly what I'll say 
to her.” 

Larissa tiptoed into the cottage not to waken her 
mother-in-law. “That’s exactly what Ill say to her— 
give him up, or you’ll have yourself to blame. That's 
what I’ll say.” The thought kept hammering in her 
brain. 

She heard a footfall! on the porch. But it was not 
Matvei, it was Alevtina Vasilyevna who came in. 

“What d’you want?” Larissa asked coldly. 

“Nothing, I just dropped in.” 

“Is Matvei still there?” 

“He’s there. Dancing,’ Alevtina Vasilyevna breathed 
out on a sigh. “It’s quite clear now why that hussy 
was so keen on the club. It’s a good place for them to 
meet. They’re free to do what they like there. Our men, 
too, are nice ones, I must say.” 

‘Stop babbling. He’s my man, I’ll manage him alone.” 

“Why, did I say anything? Your Matvei is one of the 
best. It’s all her doing, the hussy’s. If it wasn’t for her 
you'd be living in peace and quiet.” 

“Go away, Alevtina Vasilyevna. I don’t give a damn 
about her.” 

“But, dearie, don’t I see you withering away? 
Doesn’t it break my heart? Why, I rocked you in my 
arms when you were just a mite. Such a sweet little 
mite too. There you went and bought yourself a hat 
like Tonya’s. Don’t IJ. understand? Only it’s not her hat 
that draws him to her.” ; 

“It's time for bed, Alevtina Vasilyevna. Go away.” 

“Tm going, dearie, 'm going. Mind that hussy 
though. I’ve lived longer in the world, I know.” 

“Go away.” 
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Larissa switched off the light. 

When Matvei got home, he put on the light and saw 
Larissa. She was sitting at the table, her head propped 
in her hands, her eyes filled with tears. And these un- 
spilled tears told Matvei how long and how humbly 
she had been sitting there, waiting for him. 


Chapter 16 
A LECTURE ON FINANCE AND ECONOMY 


Old Glechikov was promoted to the post of librarian. 
This promotion was not without its tricky lining: the 
old man would never have agreed to be called the club 
caretaker, but he gladly accepted the job of librarian 
for, after all, it was an administrative post. 

All the young people met in the club one evening to 
instruct the old man in his duties. They gave him the 
seat of honour at the head of the table and explained to 
him, with caution and care, that a true librarian, apart 
from lending out books, also had to look after the 
place and the property, sweep the floors and heat the 
Stoves. 

Old Glechikov felt he was a big shot, he nodded 
gravely and agreed to everything. 

It was also agreed there and then to organize classes 
in agronomy. Tonya, remembering Dima’s futile ef- 
forts, offered to teach the farmers herself, even thougn 
she considered her knowledge insufficient and had 
never risen above a “fair” in this at school. 

Lyonya raised the question of the wall newspaper, 
and soon the short ta:k with Glechikov developed into 
a regular general meeting. 

Shura proposed to start an amateur theatricals sec- 
tion. This suggestion was warmly welcomed and a loud 
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argument broke out as to what play should be put on 
first. 

Matvei walked in when the debate was at its hottest. 
He had not been asked, and Tonya resented his coming. 
However, he was quick to join in and argued that what 
they needed was not a play but an oral news bulletin in 
which they could show up the kolkhoz’s shortcomings. 
Anyone would be free to take a hand in it, but Vitka 
should be appointed composer in chief. Matvei made 
up a few jokes on the spur of the moment and showed 
them how they should be presented, reducing everyone 
to fits of laughter. The actor in Matvei was clamouring 
for expression again, and he said ‘he would be willing 
to take on the jobs of director, actor and make-up man 
if they all promised to obey him and agreed to his con- 
ditions. | 

The first of these conditions was that rehearsals 
were to be held in perfect secrecy, no leakage was to be 
tolerated. Whoever babbled, was out. 

The second was to obey the director implicitly and 
act the part he was given, be it that of Ivan Savich him- 
self. Whoever started quibbling—out. 

The third was to come to rehearsals on the dot. Who- 
ever missed a rehearsal—out. 

They all agreed to his conditions and the club mem: 
bership to a man, including old Glechikov, put their 
names down for the oral news bulletin section. Tonya 
was the only one who flatly refused to take part, and all 
they could talk her into was to edit the texts. 

After all the horror and disgrace she went through 
on the club’s opening night, the sight of Matvei was 
fearsome to Tonya: whenever he appeared at the club 
she always fancied that Larissa would follow close on 
his heels and make an ugly scene again. Nevertheless 
the knowledge flattered Tonya that Matvei was there 
now because of her, that if it had not been for. her he 
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would have never bothered with the oral news bulletin, 
or the club or anything. The knowledge made her proud 
and happy, and yet she condemned and hated herself 
for this feeling of pride and happiness which she kept 
secreted deep down in her heart and which only rarely 
showed in her childlike, intent gaze. 

She did not attend the first meeting they held, nor did 
she go to the first rehearsal even though Shura came 
running to fetch her, saying the thing was no go with- 
out her and Matvei simply had to consult her about 
something. 

Her grandfather never missed a rehearsal, and when 
he came home he rubbed his hands complacently and, 
smiling secretively, said, “We've thought of something 
even funnier today.” Tonya asked no questions, though 
the thing intrigued ‘her. There were rumours that Mat- 
vel was getting up a very special number for which 
Shura was busy copying things from the books and the 
annual account. 

Ignatyev came to hear of their oral news bulletin, it 
interested him and he asked Tonya to take him to one 
of the rehearsals to see what the Komsomols were get- 
ting up. Tonya had no choice but to go. 

The rehearsal was in full swing when they ar- 
rived. 

Shura was playing the part of Alevtina Vasilyevna— 
luring girls away from the club and telling them their 
fortunes on cards, collecting a fee afterwards. Shura 
next portrayed a milkmaid from Kirilovka who shirked 
her duties but showed undue concern for her modish 
clothes. 

They spared no one, not even Ivan Savich himself. 
There was Lyonya, dressed up as the chairman— 
moustache and all, with Vitka waddling towards him 
dressed up as a cucumber and saying, “When are you 
going to build a proper storehouse for us?” to which 
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door that she was afraid of nothing and that she had 
her witnesses. Naturally, a rehearsal was out of the 
question that day—Matvei was so drunk he did not 
even know Shura. 

Neither did the next rehearsal come off. Matvei stayed 
overnight at the M.T.S. for no good reason at. all, 
and Tonya saw that the oral news bulletin was dying 
a slow but sure death. 

And yet, in spite of all these snags and failures, the 
club was gradually coming to life. 

Tonya’s first talk on maize was only attended by 
those whose attendance was compulsory. The talk took 
the form of questions and answers. Tonya, in view of 
all of them, looked up textbooks, leafed through her old 
notes, and sometimes simply said, “I don’t know that 
yet, comrades,’ and smiled shyly. Her method was quite 
different from Dima Krutikov’s, and the informal at- 
mosphere she created was what really made the talk 
useful and enlightening. She would have been well 
pleased but for her grandfather spoiling things. 

When the gathering was breaking up he came up to 
her and asked: 

“Well, aren’t you going to deliver your lecture?” 

“But this was it, you know,’ Tonya replied. 

“You'd call that a lecture!” Grandfather said and spat 
in disgust, mindful not to miss the refuse bin. 

Tonya’s next talk drew a larger audience and she 
was gratified to see those for whom attendance was not 
compulsory in the least. She saw Utkin at the far end 
of the room, and it occurred to her that instead of mere- 
ly talking about mineral fertilizers they should have a 
practical demonstration. Utkin, with his shrewd brain, 
was the first to support Tonya’s idea. His motives were 
somewhat ulterior though—this seemed the best way 
of showing up the futility of wasting money on 
“poison,” as he termed it. 
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He agreed to take charge of this “experimental sta- 
tion,’ and soon he had boxes filled with earth stand- 
ing in the lounge with tabs attached to show whether 
mineral fertilizer had been put in or not. The boxes 
were then planted with wheat. 

About that time, the five-year plan for the “Wave” 
collective farm had been outlined. Lyonya and Zefirov, 
who was keen on lighting effects, built a glass show- 
case, and put behind it a map of the kolkhoz land and 
buildings, with the newly-planned fields and proposed 
structures marked. At the foot of the show-case there 
were five light switches—one for each year from 1956 
to 1960—and a turn of the switch lit up the stubbed 
acreage and new structures planned for accomplish- 
ment in that particular year. 

This novelty was a particular joy to old Glechikov. 
He learned the plan by heart and delighted in catch- 
ing the girls out. “Tell me, what are we going to have 
in 1958>” he’d ask. And when the girls supplied the 
wrong answer, he all but jumped for glee and triumph- 
antly turned on the 1958 switch. “You’re all wrong, 
seel”’ 

Glechikov ran the library very efficiently. He did not 
believe in any sort of records or cards; he had an amaz- 
ing memory when it came to remembering who took what 
book and the due date, and he relied on it entirely. 
When a book was overdue he went to the miscreant’s 
home and kicked up such a row that the person sur- 
rendered his own private books, besides the library 
ones, if only to get rid of him. 

In the beginning, of course, his work was not fault- 
less. This was the case, for instance, when he ripped 
all the covers off the pamphlets on stock-raising in or- 
der tomake a colourful poster entitled: “What the dairy- 
maids should read.” And another thing, he had a weak- 
ness for hiding all the new books the library received 
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and only letting the board members have them, while 
the ordinary workmen he gave nothing but books 
of verse to read. Shura soon rebelled against this 
practice and, much as he hated doing it, the old 
man was forced to display the new books for all to 
see, 

Ignatyev came to the “Wave” in the beginning of 
April. He was not alone. There was a skinny young 
man with him, who had a camera on a shoulder-strap 
and wore a tweed cap. This was a correspondent of 
the regional paper who wanted to write an article about 
the “Wave's” oral news bulletin and photograph the 
best numbers. Ignatyev introduced him to Lyonya who 
had the unpleasant job of explaining to them that the 
company had fallen apart. 

“What do you mean fallen apart?” Ignatyev asked 
sternly. “How did you let it?” 

Ignatyev was sorely disappointed. He had brought 
the newspaper correspondent all the way to this remote 
and backward collective farm in order to impress him 
with the high standard of mass-educational work in his 
district. It was really too bad. 

“YT told you we should have gone to the ‘New Way’ 
instead,” the correspondent remarked. 

Lyonya mumbled excuses, but since he was obliged 
to keep mum about some things, his explanation was 
unconvincing and vague. In the end he got so flustered 
he put the whole blame on Tonya. 

They went in search of Tonya and found her in a far 
fel d. 

“Oh hullo, Comrade Ignatyev!” she called cheerfully. 
“D’you know what allotriophagy means now?” 

“Good morning,” said Ignatyev bristling, his whole 
attitude telling her that this was no occasion for levity. 
“Why has the oral news bulletin fallen apart?” 

“There was no one to take charge,” Tonya explained. 
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“What do you mean? You had Morozov—what’s hap- 
pened to him?” 

Tonya said nothing. 

“It’s a bad show, Comrade Glechikova. You are our 
mainstay, you represent the village intelligentsia, yet 
you're so slack in your duties. I happen to know that 
you had refused to help and had not attended a single 
rehearsal. It’s most disappointing. And as for Morozov, 
you should have made him carry on.” 

“There was no use talking to him. His wife won’t let 
hina. 

‘“What’s this? Why won’t she?” 

Tonya made no reply. 

“Why won't she let him>?” Ignatyev persisted. 

‘How should I know. She won’t and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

“Well then, you should have talked to her. I remem- 
ber her now. An unbalanced type. Didn’t you try and 
find out from her the reason for her objections?” 

‘No, I didn't,” Tonya said in a low voice. 

“Is she at home now?P” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Get into the car. We'll go and see her.” 

“No, oh no... how could we?” Tonya protested in 
alarm. ““They’ll be delivering the peat now. I can’t go, 
I've got to see to things.” 

“All right. We'll go and see her anyway.” 

“No, wait... it won’t do any good,’ Tonya was in a 
panic. “You'll only make things worse. I’d better do it 
... I'll talk to her myself. As soon as Matvei is back I’ll 
go and talk to her.” 

“I told you we should have gone to the ‘New Way’ 
right at the start,” the correspondent grumbled. 

“Wait, we'll clear all this up.” Ignatyev was ada- 
mant. “The press should reflect the shortcomings too, 
you know.” 
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“My orders are to collect nothing but praiseworthy 
data.” 

“Comrade Ignatyev,’ Tonya pulled herself together, 
“Tl talk to Morozov and his wife this very evening. ! 
promise you that the work will pick up again.” 

“We'll see.” Ignatyev slammed the door and the car 
drove off, away from Penkovo. 

That same evening Tonya went to see the Morozovs. 

She had no idea what she would say and whether 
her call would do any good. She did not even think 
about it beforehand—she was afraid to. One thing 
alone was clear to her: it was not Matvei but Larissa 
she must talk to, patiently, and keeping strictly to 
business. 

The mission she was bent on appeared more ominous 
to her with every step that brought her nearer the Moro- 
zovs. There was something ominous in the cottage it- 
self, in the lighted windows and in the front door stand- 
ing half open as though they knew Tonya was com- 
ing that evening and were waiting for her. 

Tonya pushed the door open and walked into the 
front room. She had not been there since that first cail 
of hers which had amused Darya Semyonovna so. Her 
eye was instantly caught by the picture on the wall— 
a long, yellow woman beside a pool—it used to hang 
in Ivan Savich’s home. 

Matvei and his mother were having supper in the 
kitchen. 

Larissa was ironing Matvei’s shirt. In that one 
glance Tonya saw that Larissa was doing it differently 
from Darya Semyonovna, carefully and lovingly, smooth- 
ing out every tiny crease. Ironing one of her husband's 
shirts was obviously a pleasure to Larissa. 

“Good evening,’ Tonya said. 

Larissa turned round, her upper lip curled and her 
face took on an expression of helpless loathing as if 
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to say, ‘How much longer are you going to torment 
me?” But the next moment she drawled “good evening” 
in her usual off-hand manner, and her lips tightened 
spitefully. 

“ve got to talk to you about something,” Tonya said. 

Larissa ignored her and went on with her ironing. 
Matvei appeared from the kitchen followed by his 
mother who, with a frightened look at Tonya, quickly 
dusted a chair for her. 

‘“T have tried to make friends with you, Larissa,” To- 
nya said, ‘‘but I see it’s no use. You may accuse me of 
anything you like, call me any names, I shall neither 
plead innocent nor offer any explanation, no matter 
how great the provocation. I know I’m not guilty of 
anything, and that’s enough for me. Otherwise I would 
never have come here.” 

Larissa spat on her finger and tried the iron; some- 
how this gesture of hers seemed an insult to Tonya. 

“And anyway I should never have come to you first,” 
Tonya continued. “But Ignatyev was here today and 
told me off for letting the dramatics section fall apart. 
I told him it was not Matvei’s fault but yours. Why 
won't you let your husband go to the club? He wouldnt 
be doing it for me. I have nothing to do with it, I never 
attend rehearsals, I don’t even know what they are do- 
ing there. It’s the kolkhoz that needs the oral news 
bulletin, and no matter how you feel about me person- 
ally, Larissa, the kolkhoz is not to blame!”’ 

‘The kolkhoz is not to blame!” Larissa screamed sud- 
denly, slamming down her iron so hard that charcoal 
sparks scattered across the shirt. “Not to blame, you 
say!” She rushed at Tonya and grabbed her by the 
hair. “Vl! show you, you dirty snake, who’s to blame! 
I'll show you!” she muttered, tugging Tonya’s hair 
and jerking her head from side to side. 

Larissa had a milkmaid’s heavy hand. Tonya heard 
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her hair snapping but felt no pain. She lowered her 
head and only tried to keep her feet, offering not the 
slightest resistance. 

Matvei gripped Larissa’s hands, tried to make her 
unclench her fingers, but in her rage she was the 
stronger. Tonya collapsed to her knees at last, Larissa 
released her and, sobbing and screaming, ran into the 
kitchen. 

“Showed her, have you!” Matvei shouted after her. 

Tonya, pale and trembling, got up from the floor, 
found a chair and sat down. Darya Semyonovna, with 
the same frightened look, hurriedly wiped the oil-cloth 
on the table in front of her. 

“Don’t mind her,’ Matvei said and smiled. “The 
curl’ll be more vigorous.” 

Tonya smoothed her hair with her hands, and only 
then felt how terribly sore her scalp was. She looked 
at her palms and saw the hairs sticking to them. 

‘‘A-a-ah!” Larissa sobbed. 

“] thought you were sensible enough to talk to...” 
Tonya said. 

‘Shut up, you snake!” Larissa yelled. 

“But evidently I was wrong,” Tonya finished with a 
great effort at self-control. 

‘Who’s she to talk to?’ Matvei said. “I’m the boss 
here, talk to me. lf I want to I'll go without asking her 
permission.” 

“You just try! You just try!’ Larissa sobbed out. 

‘“T will too! Who’re you to lord it over me?” 

“Go on, go on. I'll kill her, the hussy. Don’t say | 
didn’t warn you, I'll murder her!” 

“You will, will you?” 

“You just try and see!” 

“Good-bye,” Tonya said and left. 

There were some people standing beneath the win- 
dow outside, Utkin and Alevtina Vasilyevna among 
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them. Evidently they were busy listening to what was 
going on at the Morozovs’. 

“Let them,” Tonya thought and, without looking up, 
hurried past the hushed gathering. 

The following day Matvei came to the club and fre- 
hearsals were resumed. 

The show called “A Review of Our Kolkhoz Affairs” 
was given on May Day. It was very noisy and jolly. 
Everyone was delighted, not excluding Ivan Savich 
who was criticized as much as anybody else. When the 
announcer said that the next number would be a lecture 
on finance and economy and Matvei appeared in horn- 
rimmed glasses with a huge, bulging brief-case, every- 
one just roared with laughter. He caricatured Dima 
Krutikov’s manner so perfectly that Ivan Savich’s wife 
was instantly reminded of that night Dima had treated 
her to a lecture while eating his egg and potato dinner. 

Once, long ago, Tonya had heard IJrakly Andronni- 
kov at the Leningrad Philharmonic Society reading his 
humorous stories, and had been amazed at his gift of 
caricature. But the minute Matvei began his act she knew 
that Andronnikov’s was not the only talent in this line. 

“By popular request, I shall now give you some ex- 
tracts from our last year’s annual account,’ Matvel 
began. “In view of the fact that the subject is im- 
mense and we are pressed for time’ (everyone laughed 
because this was exactly the way Dima always put it), 
“T shall only permit myself to enlarge upon the question 
of milk.” Matvei licked his lips. “Our girls got a 
hundred litres more per cow than they did the year be: 
fore last; the profit we made on milk amounted to 
ninety thousand rubles. You will recall our esteemed 
chairman announcing this glorious achievement at a 
general meeting, and our dear Comrade Nedelin receiv- 
ing a bonus for managing the dairy so well. To sum 
up, the profit was ninety thousand. Now let us consider 
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the expenses. During the year under review our dear 
cows partook of sixty-eight thousand rubles worth of 
hay and concentrated food. Our girls earned thirty- 
seven thousand rubles worth of workday units tending 
those dear animals. The repairs to the dairy cost us 
twelve thousand rubles. We add up....” Matvei took 
from his brief-case a large abacus, reinforced with cop- 
per at the corners, and started clicking the counters. 
“We add up, and we get one hundred and seventeen 
thousand rubles debit, not counting the cowherd who, 
we all know, gets thirty bushels of rye, as much potato 
and fifteen hundred rubles in cash for his pains. But 
that’s a mere detail.” (The audience laughed because it 
was just like Dima.) “From this it follows that under 
Comrade Nedelin’s brilliant management we succeeded 
in making...” he clicked his counters, “twenty-seven 
thousand rubles on milk alone, loss that is.... This 
covers neither the cowherd nor Comrade Nedelin’s bo- 
nus.” 

The audience laughed. When making his annual re- 
port, the chief accountant usually spoke of the kolkhoz 
as a whole, and there always seemed to be a profit, even 
if not a great one. 

But in Matvei’s rendering the most backward section 
was taken separately and its poor management 
shown up. 

Tonya listened and her thoughts were happy. Alter 
all, the club was proving a good influence. Even Matvei 
was becoming a different man. Another month or two 
and he would really be a worker to be proud of. Zefi- 
rov had volunteered to make a horizontal bar and par- 
allel bars for the club sporting grounds, and there was 
Utkin, hurrying to the club in the evenings to watcn 
his “experimental station” and see that no one stubbed 
a cigarette in the boxes. 
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When the show was over, Tonya joined the lively 
crowd streaming towards the exit, and for the first time 
since she came to Penkovo she felt she was an essential 
part of this world. 

When she was at the door she suddenly saw Lyonya 
elbowing his way to her. He gripped her arm. 

“Wait here,” he said. 

“What's happened?” 

“Nothing’s happened, just don’t go out. Wait.” 

Tonya looked in bewilderment at his pale, quivering 
lips, and his excited face. He kept a tight hold on her 
arm and stood listening to the muffled shouts coming 
from the street. Matvei’s voice now sounded over the 
hubbub, “Let go of her... Pll attend to her... let go.” 
And suddenly there was Larissa’s piercing shriek, “T’! 
get at her anyway! I’ll get at her, the snake!” 

The uproar died down gradually. Evidently Larissa 
had been led home. 

“It’s safe now,” Lyonya said. “But I think I’d better 
see you home anyway.” 

Tonya went to sleep that night troubled with 
thoughts; the happiness she had felt earlier in the eve- 
ning vanished without a trace. 


Chapter 17 
LARISSA INVITES TONYA TO TEA 


It was ten days later. 

Darya Semyonovna hurried through breakfast and 
was ready to be off to work. Larissa sat brooding over 
her cup of tea. 

“Why don’t you set the place to rights instead of just 
moping?”’ Darya Semyonovna said to her. 

“What's the difference?” Larissa replied. 
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Darya Semyonovna looked at her and heaved a shal- 
low sigh. 

It was all so different six months ago! It was only 
two or three days after the wedding, but the cottage 
was already quite unrecognizable. The hall, the front 
room and kitchen were spick and span. The newly- 
weds’ bed was immaculate: the spread perfectly smooth 
with never a crease, a hand-made lace edging peeping 
neatly below, the puffed-up, fat pillows piled beautiful- 
ly one on top of the other. Every stool had its place. On 
the dresser there was a scent bottle on one side of the 
mirror, and another just like it on the other side. On 
the wall behind, there was one framed picture to the 
right of the mirror, and another to the left. God forbid 
moving anything: Larissa would be quick to see it and 
put it right. All the pots and pans shone, every bowl 
and cup gleamed and twinkled. 

Darya Semyonovna had taken a back seat and smil- 
ingly watched the young housewife scrubbing the 
floors, her skirt tucked up, her shapely legs planted 
firmly. She saw that Larissa had long ago formed a def- 
inite picture of her future home and now she was eager 
to start building her nest. 

When Tyatushkin, his head still in an alcoholic haze 
from the wedding party, stumbled in to congratulate 
the couple once more and drink another glass to their 
happiness, Larissa met him with a shout: 

“Our wedding party's over. Start saving up for your 
silver wedding anniversary now. And wipe your feet 
first!” —— 

There were strips of carpet laid in the front room 
and one was only allowed to walk on these. Even Da- 
rya Semyonovna got used to marching to the kitchen 
as stiffly as a soldier on parade: straight along the car- 
pet, left turn, and into the kitchen door. Matvei alone 
ignored the rules and stepped anywhere he pleased. 
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And when he came home, Larissa watched the expres- 
sion on his face anxiously: was he pleased with every- 
thing, had she done well, was he happy? 

And now it was all gone. Pots and dishes remained 
unwashed all day, the cat wandered over the kitchen 
table checking the dishes for scraps. The bed remained 
unmade from morning till night. Occasionally Larissa 
fell on the work with a sort of rage, scrubbing the 
floors, doing the laundry, cleaning the place up. But 
these spurts of energy grew rarer and rarer. Most of 
the time she just sat at the tab‘e staring into space. 

Darya Semyonovna had not the heart to be unkind to 
her daughter-in-law. It was all Matvei’s fault, and 
there was no managing him. He came home from work, 
morose and taciturn, never talked to his mother, and 
as for his wife he just ignored her as if she was not 
there at all. It had all begun that night they gave the 
show at the club. Matvei got home, slapped Larissa 
across the face, and never a word out of him since then. 
Larissa was a proud one too; she nursed her black eye 
in silence, as silently set Matvei’s dinner before him, 
and laid out a clean shirt for him in the morning 
without a word. 

“T'll be going,” Darya Semyonovna said. 

“When will you be back, Mother?” Larissa asked 
huskily. 

“At about two, Why?” 

“Nothing, just asking.” 

Out in the street Darya Semyonovna met Alevtina 
Vasilyevna and walked past pretending she had not 
seen her. Things were bad enough at home, and there 
was this old hypocrite dropping in to see Larissa all 
the time. Sitting there, whining, boring everyone to 
distraction. 

Alevtina Vasilyevna watched Darya Semyonovna out 
of sight, and went in to see Larissa. She closed the 
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front door after her and once in the front room, took 
off her roomy felt boots. 

“Good morning, dearie,’” she said. “Anyone in?” 

“No, there’s no one,” Larissa replied still staring 
into space. “Have you brought it?” 

“Oh dear, I really don’t know what to say. Oh the 
thing you’re set on doing, it does pass all understand- 
ing. Think again, dearie! Don’t take on so. Think again.” 

“Cut it. Have you brought the stuff?” 

Alevtina Vasilyevna took off her overcoat and put it 
on the bench, slipped the kerchief down on her shoul- 
ders and smoothed her stringy, sweaty hair. 

“T’ve brought it, never fear. Would I disobey you....” 

She came up to the table on noiseless feet encased in 
striped woollen stockings, doubled over, thrust her 
hand down the neck of her blouse and brought out a 
grimy rag tied into a knot. 

Larissa’s face was a white mask as she untied the 
knot. Inside there was a small triangular package ol! 
transparent paper. 

“Where do I put it-—in her tea, or what?” 

“Wherever you do, dearie, it’s all one. Whether it’s 
tea, or milk. Oh my, it’s an evil thing you want to do, 
dearie.”’ 

Larissa looked at Alevtina Vasilyevna, her lips 
clenched hard. 

‘“T’ve come to the end,” she said with a strange calm. 
“Can you understand it? To the very end. Have you 
asked her?” 

“Oh, what a sin, what a sin!” 

“Have you?” 

“I have, I asked her. I did everything the way you'd 
taught me. I came up to her just now, and she was 
complaining about you. ‘There’s nothing but trouble 
with Larissa,’ she says. ‘Which cows are hers and 
which Darya Semyonovna’s, it’s just a muddle.’ And ! 
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said to her, ‘Why don’t you go and see Larissa, talk to 
her nicely. She’s anxious to make friends with you, 
but doesn’t want to do it with others about. Why don't 
you go and talk to her?’ | said. And Tonya swallowed 
it, all eagerness too. ‘All right,’ she says, ‘I'll be there 
in about an hour from now.’ See, I worked it all for 
you! Would anyone else do it? And I went all that way, 
and my boots are worn through too.” 

Larissa took a flowered shawl from the dresser and 
threw it on the bench. 

“Here, take it,” she said dully. 

“Oh no, really! It can’t be worth less than a 
hundred.” 

“Well, take it.” 

“It?s much too good for an old woman like me. You 
may want to wear it yourself on holidays.” 

“With a man like mine, I’ve no mind to dress up in 
fancy shawls. Take it.” 
~ “Oh you dear soul, you heart of gold!” Alevtina Vasi- 
lyevna chanted, holding the shawl up to the light to 
admire it. “You’re all I have, dearie. I’ve no one in the 
world, nothing but my heifer. My strength’s all spent 
in the struggle, and no one cares. I work on the farm, 
I take things to market, and I never make anything on 
it. There's no money in the house, nothing at all. In 
the old days I used to make a bit from the parties, it 
kept me in salt at least, but that snake Tonya enticed 
the whole village away. How am | to keep body and 
soul together now? That hussy, she’s so foxy, there’s no 
remedy against her. Just look at the way she’s netting 
your man in.” 

“All right, go, Alevtina Vasilyevna.” 

‘She doesn’t look at him straight, she doesn’t even 
talk to him, but she goes twisting and turning before 
him, this way and that. She knows how to get a man 
all hot. Heavens, at least they feared God in the old 
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days, but now they fear nothing. That’s her coming, | 
think.” Alevtina Vasilyevna hurriedly stuffed the shawl 
into her bag. 

They could already hear Tonya stamping on the 
porch, knocking the mud off her shoes. Then the hall 
boards creaked, there was a knock on the door, and 
Tonya, rosy with the early morning frost, walked into 
the room. 

“Good morning,” she said timidly. 

Larissa slowly looked her over from head to toe and 
said nothing. 

Tonya threw a questioning look at Alevtina Vasi- 
lyevna. 

“Good morning, dearie, good morning,” the old wom- 
an hurried to say. “Take your coat off, get nice and 
warm. You're chilled through, I expect?” 

“Yes, a little,” Tonva said, stealing a look at Larissa. 
“Spring has corne but it’s still cold in the mornings for 
some reason.” 

“Take off your coat, don’t be afraid. Larissa, what’s 
wrong with you? You’ve got a visitor, you know.” 

“Take off your coat,’ Larissa said. “Excuse the 
mess.” 

“Now that’s the way,” Alevtina Vasilyevna bustled 
about. “Turning your noses away from one another 
every time you meet! Oh my goodness, just look at her 
pretty dress! Look, Larissa!” 

“Nice dress,” Larissa said. 

“Now let me look at you. And who could have made 
it for you?” 

“I made it myself,” Tonya said with a prideful smile, 
turning round slowly to flare out the skirt. “Not bad, 
eh?” 

“It’s simply beautiful! It doesn’t pull or sag! You are 
a clever girl!” 

“T hope it washes well.” 
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“Oh it does. I had a blouse once of the same stuff. 
That was a blouse to remember! I’ve never had any to 
compare with it. It got worn to a shred, but never lost 
colour.” 

While the two were talking, Larissa brought in the 
samovar, placed cups, a sugar bowl and bread on the 
table. It seemed to Larissa that everything was happen- 
ing without her votition: the bread fell into even slices 
when the knife touched it, the cups stood ready under 
the tap of the hot samovar, and the jet of boiling water 
spurted into the cups with a gurgling, covert sound.... 
And afterwards, for many long months, Larissa was 
to shudder whenever she heard that sound. 

“Sit down,” she said, gripping the back of a chair 
with both hands. 

“What is it?’ Tonya asked. “Are you unwell? Why 
are you so pale?” 

“As if you don’t know why,” Larissa said. 

“But of course. When will it be?” 

“In July if nothing happens.” 

Tonya sat down at the table. 

“Well then, V’ll be going,” Alevtina .Vasilyevna said, 
tying her kerchief. ‘I’ve left my cottage unlocked and 
the heifer unwatered.” 

‘No, stay awhile,” Larissa stopped her. “Stay awhile. 
I’ve poured you a cup too.” 

“Larissa, I couldn't tell you how glad I am to be here 
with you,’ Tonya said. She was going to sip her tea 
but it was still too hot. “I’m not mad at you at all, 
please don’t think I am. What’s past is done with, isn't 
it, Alevtina Vasilyevna? And I do believe that all 
our old misunderstandings will be explained if we 
talk things over like two friends. Don’t you think 
SO?” 

“Tf it’s too hot, drink it from the saucer,” Larissa 
said. 
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“Do take some bread,” Alevtina Vasilyevna offered. 
“It’s lovely and soft, feather-light it is.” 

“D’you think J] don’t understand how hard it is on 
you?” Tonya went on. “J do understand it very well. ] 
don't know what I would have done myself if I loved 
someone and people got in the way of my happiness. 
There is no quarrel between us—it’s nothing but a silly 
misunderstanding, so why should both you and I have 
to suffer for it?’ Tonya felt her words sounded false 
and insincere and though she was ashamed to admit it 
she knew that she could never talk sincerely to Laris- 
sa. “And besides, our work suffers from all this. Every- 
one knows that you used to be one of our best milk- 
maids, and now the cows in your care give less milk 
than the others. J] checked on it personally. And the 
reason is that you let Darya Semyonovna do your work 
much too often. I’ve seen her myself giving feed to 
your cows and sometimes even milking them. That’s 
not the way, you know. You know it better than I do 
that cows like to have their own mistresses. If you're 
finding it too much just now, let’s talk it over and see 
what....” 

“Oh drink your tea, drink it! Don’t torture me!” La- 
rissa shrieked, leaping to her feet. 

Her face was as white as chalk. Her dark eyes grew 
even darker. 

“What is itP Pull yourself together,” Alevtina Vasily- 
evna whispered, tugging at Larissa’s sleeve. 

Larissa bit her lip till it bled and clutched at her 
chair. She was obviously making a supreme effort to 
pull herself together. She looked about wildly, saw her 
bed, took two drunken steps towards it and collapsed 
on the floor. 

“Well, I’ll be going,” Alevtina Vasilyevna muttered. 
“Yve stayed too long. My heifer wants watering, and 
here J’m sitting, swilling tea....” 
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“Stay where you are!” Tonya shouted. “Can't you see 
she’s fainted? Help me lift her. Help me for heaven's 
sake!” 

They lifted Larissa’s heavy body on to the bed. Tonya 
unbuttoned her blouse for her and rubbed her temples 
with perfume. When she began to take her pulse, Laris- 
sa came to and jerked her hand away. 

“Go,” Larissa breathed, hardly moving her blood- 
less lips. 

“Why, I think it’s Matvei coming,” said Alevtina Va- 
silyevna, her singsong voice perplexed. “Thank good- 
ness it’s him, now that’s splendid.” 

Matvei walked in. 

“T see you’ve got a houseful of guests,” he said cheer- 
fully, throwing his black gloves down on the bench. 
“Alevtina Vasilyevna, I see you’re calmly drinking tea 
with never a care in the world, but d’you know what 
people are saying? They say that a rain of fire will fall 
on the earth on the eve of Trinity! And all the people 
will burn to death, the old and the young, there won't 
be even any smoke.” 

“They've been saying the same thing last year, but 
nothing happened,” Alevtina Vasilyevna replied. 

“God granted you grace to repent of your sins,” Mat- 
vei said smiling. “Especially for your benefit, it must 
have been....’’ 

‘Talking nonsense, jabbering...” Alevtina Vasilyev- 
na said, and while Matvei was hanging up his jacket 
with his back to her, she quickly emptied Tonya’s cup 
out of the window. “‘Aren’t you ever going to grow up?” 

“Oh soon, very soon,’ Matvei called back gaily 
and, changing his tone abruptly, addressed Larissa. 
“Climb out of bed for a change. Get me something to 
eat.” 

“Quiet, you!” Alevtina Vasilyevna hissed at him. 
“Can't you see how poorly she is?” 
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“Why, what’s wrong?” Matvei went up to the bed 
and looked at his wife in surprise. ‘‘What is it?” 

“T feel bad,” Larissa replied as if she were making a 
tremendous effort. “I’m all burning inside. Your din- 
ner’s in the oven... get it....” 

Matvei sat down on the bed. 

“Tell them to go,” Larissa whispered. “That one 
too.” 

But Tonya already had her hat and coat on and was 
at the door. “J ought not to have started all that about 
the dairy,” she was thinking. “A woman’s pregnant 
and there I barged in with my criticism.” 

Alevtina Vasilyevna and Tonya left together. 

“Why, you're shaking all over,’ Matvei said. “Per- 
haps I should call the doctor?” 

“{t don’t want any doctor. Just sit like that beside 
me, look at me, | feel better already. Oh heavens, you're 
hungry, aren't you!” 

“Never mind. Don’t get up.” 

“Tt am better. D’you mind if I put my arms about 
you? Hug me too. That’s right, I feel fine now. Listen, 
Matvei. Don’t torture me any longer. Please don’t. 
Don’t break my heart. How have | displeased you? I’m 
only guilty of loving you madly. But how can you tor- 
ture me for that? It’s the same as beating a man when 
he’s down. Tell me, what d’you want of me? What more 
do you want? I know the place is untidy, but it’s be- 
cause you won't talk to me and I’ve lost interest. But 
I will tidy it up. PH get up now and do it. And I'll wash 
the curtains too.” 

‘“What’s been happening here?” Matvei asked. 

“Oh, my darling, you arrived just in time. Oh Lord, 
I’m all in a haze, J don’t know what J am doing. Look 
after me, Matvei, see that no evil thing happens. I’ve 
come to hate everything here. D’you know what: let's 
go away. Let’s go to the new lands, the virgin lands. 
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All the best people are going, it may be that we'll be- 
come better, too, close to them.” 

“What did Tonya come for?” 

“Oh Matvei, oh Matvei.... I was going to poison 
her.” 

“What! !” 

“Yes, poison her. Only I can’t commit a crime. It’s 
just not in me.” 

“Have you gone off your head altogether?” 

He pushed her away so hard that she hit her head 
against the wall. 

“So you'd be sorry for her?” she screamed. “Sorry 
for Tonya? Sorry, yes?” 

She jumped down from the bed, darted to the hang- 
er, tore down her coat and shawl, and muttering pas- 
sionately and incoherently, rushed out of the room in 
her stockinged feet. 

Matvei caught her and held her close. 

For a minute she stared into his face, breathing hard. 

“Listen, Larissa,” Matvei said, “I’ll be a good hus- 
band to you. On'y don’t touch Tonya. Understand?” 

“And now listen to me, Matvei.’”’ Larissa’s voice was 
firm and calm. “I don’t want you the way you are now. 
You're not very comfortable either, sitting between two 
chairs. Take her and go away from here. Both of you 


get out and stay out. Or else all three of us will be 
finished....” 


Chapter 18 
LOVE TROUBLES 


Spring came to Penkovo. Snow melted fast revealing 
the ridges and deep furrows strewn with last year’s dead 
leaves in the hard-worn country roads. Tractor drivers 
stood in readiness to begin the sowing. Without know: 
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ing how it happened, Tonya had gradually taken on the 
duties of an agronomist, and in this busy season peo- 
ple thought it only right. From morning till night she 
was out in the fields, testing the soil, always on the 
run. And the women said of her, “That one’s never still, 
fluttering like an aspen leaf.” 

The day was bright and sunny. Tonya saw the M.T:S. 
Car coming down the road, the driver swerved towards 
her and the windshield flashed like lightning in the sun. 

Ignatyev, as neatly turned out as ever though his 
boots were thick with mud, got out of the car. 

“Fine, isn’t it?” he said to Tonya, and his greeting 
held both the friendliness he felt towards her and his 
pleasure with his morning’s work. 

“Yes, it’s fine,” Tonya replied sadly. 

“Why the sadness, if you think it’s fine?’ Ignatyev 
said with a smile. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 

Tonya looked into his kind, shining eyes and read in 
them the need for companionship which she often knew 
herself. This was just the right time to confide in him 
all her secret, tangled thoughts, and he would under- 
stand everything, would neither doubt nor condemn 
her no matter how confused her speech. 

“D’you know, Comrade Ignatyev, were up against 
a very... how shall I put it... a situation that’s tragi- 
comic...’ she began. 

‘“T see,” Ignatyev said. “I suppose it’s your manure 
deliveries keeping things up?” 

“No, we'll be through today. It’s quite another mat- 
ter.” 

“You'll be through today? Splendid! And your neigh- 
bours are falling behind. I asked the chairman what 
was wrong, and he said they didn’t have enough men 
to do the job. I went into the matter and saw that the 
snag was not that at all. The rates they were paying 
were too low, no one would take on the job. And so, 
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| had to take matters in my own hands, straighten 
things out for them.” 

Ionatyev was bubbling with the egoism of a success: 
ful young man who knew that he was a good organ- 
izer, that his knowledge of farming was now fool-proof, 
and that with his help work was running smoothly in 
his district. All the need for companionship he had was 
to make someone share in his happiness with him. His 
self-satisfaction was quite justified: he did become a 
good organizer, and he knew as much about farming 
now as any agronomist. With every word he uttered 
it grew clearer to Tonva that there was no room for 
anything but his own happiness in his heart, and now 
less than ever was he capable of appreciating another's 
troubles. 

“Oh yes, you were going to tell me something,” Ig- 
natyev remembered to ask when he saw the look of 
disappointment in her face. 

He produced a cigarette, disinfected the tip with the 
flame of a match, lit up and made an effort at concen. 
tration. 

“IT want to put in an application for a transfer,” To- 
nya said. 

“Transfer where?” 

“Oh just anywhere. To any kolkhoz. It’s hard for me 
here.” 

“You want a softer job, is that it? And during the 
sowing, too, which is the decisive season of the year? 
I’m surprised, Comrade Glechikova. I never expected it 
of you, I must say. The other day they spoke so well ol 
you at the district Party committee office, and sudden- 
ly this!” 

“You know there are troubles that make one forget 
the seasons.” 

“Is it Ivan Savich?” 

“No, he’s all right to work with.” 
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“Then it must be love troubles, eh?” 

Tonya made no reply. 

“Let’s come to an understanding,” Ignatyev sug: 
gested. “Let’s not throw tantrums, let’s pull ourselves 
together, bring the sowing campaign to an end, and in 
the summer we'll take up your troubles again. D’you 
think it all came easily to me? Why, I used to sit up 
nights reading Williams* and Dokuchayev,** but I did 
master all the difficulties, didn’t I>” 

A tractor appeared in the distance and stopped. The 
women began to unload the manure. Tonya saw Mat- 
vei jump down and start towards her. Matvei never 
failed to come up when she was talking to Ignatyev. 

“All right, let’s drop the matter for the present,” 
Tonya said quickly. 

“That's the way!” Ignatyev cried cheerfully and, 
turning to Matvei, said, “Why are you so mean to this 
nice girl?” 

‘“Who’s mean?’ Matvei said and laughed. “We’re all 
very fond of her.” 

‘“All—that’s too many, I think. It should be one.” 
Ignatyev laughed at his own wit. 

Matvei joined in, and Tonya had to laugh as well. 
Ignatyev marched off to his car, delighting in his tal- 
ent for persuading people and solving their most intri- 
cate problems. 

“Well, when are we getting those radio-controlled 
tractors?” Matvei asked. 

“Sooner than you imagine.” 

“Tf it’s soon then there’s no need for you to ieave us.” 

“How d’you know I’m planning to leave?” 

“T just do. I know everything that concerns you.” 


* Williams V. R. (1863-1939), an outstanding Soviet soil scien- 


tist.—Ed. 
** Dokuchayev V. V. (1846-1903), the greatest Russian naturalist, 


founder of modern soil science.—E£d. 
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“Go now. People are watching,” Tonya said. 

“Let them. They know all about it.” 

‘What do they know?” 

“Everything. They know that my voice grows hoarse 
when you are there. That the motor chokes in my trac- 
tor the minute I catch sight of you.” 

“Shame on you! And you a married man....” 

“I’ve nothing to be ashamed of. And you, too...” he 
did not finish, but his eyes signalled the words “love 
me.”’ 

Tonya knew it was senseless to deny it. No matter 
how hard she tried to fool herself, no matter how deep 
this feeling was secreted, she knew as surely as Mat- 
vel did that she was in love with him. She loved the 
funny way his hair was trimmed in a bang, she loved 
his swarthy face, his dark, sombre eyes, his voice husky 
with emotion, his padded jacket, the very fragrance of 
oil drenching it, she even loved the wrench he was 
holding in his hand. 

“D’you have many more trips to make?” she asked 
softly, gazing humbly into his eyes. 

“Two lots.... Don’t you go away. Why should you? 
You've done nothing wrong. It’ll be best if I go.” 

“Go where?” Tonya asked with panic. 

“T don’t know yet. Where the virgin soil’s being tilled 
perhaps. IJ don’t suppose they’ll throw a tractor driver 
out.” 

“Are you going all by yourself?” 

“No, why? Our birds only fly in couples. Pll take La- 
rissa. My mind’s made up.” 

“That's fine... of course it is...” Tonya stammered. 
“But no.... It’s better that I should go, get a transfer 
somewhere. It wouldn't matter to me. After all, I was 
the cause of the trouble.” 

“NO, Tonya. We'd be worse off, Larissa and me, if it 
wasn't for you. I don’t know where I would have landed, 
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T’d have gone downhill most probably, 1 had all the 
makings of a bloody fool. And now I’ve learned to see 
farther afield than our own trifling aifairs.” 

Tonya was silent. 

“Don’t you be mad at Larissa. lt was Alevtina eg- 
ging her on. That vixen has been out for your blood for 
a long time.”’ 

“T know that, Matvei.” 

“Tt’s all right. Alevtina will have plenty of time to 
repent.” 

“How dyou mean?” 

“It’s very simple. I’ve packed her off into cold stor- 
age,’ Matvei said with a strange smile. 

“What have you been up to now?” Tonya cried in 
despair. . 

Before Matvei could stop her, she darted away ana 
ran towards the village. 

“What has he done? What has he done?” Tonya 
thought as she ran. 

All out of breath she dashed up the front steps ol 
Alevtina Vasilyevna’s cottage. 

The door was shut but not locked. Tonya walked into 
the front room, then the kitchen, and looked behind the 
partition: Alevtina Vasilyevna was not there. The fire 
had not been laid that morning. A bowl of cabbage 
soup, cold and untouched, stood on the table. Beside it 
lay a clean wooden soup spoon. The small cuckoo clock 
on the wall had stopped and the weight, shaped like a 
fir cone, hung down to the bench below. Her excitement 
mounting, Tonya made the round of the rooms again. 
Everything was in order except for a huge chest, bound 
with copper hoops and secured with a great pad- 
lock, which stood in the middle of the kitchen and not 
close to the wall as it should. Tonya stopped and stared 
at it, trying to solve the riddle. Suddenly she thought 
she heard something rustling inside the chest. She 
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listened hard. No, it was not inside the chest, it was 
deep down somewhere, in the cellar probably. 

With all the strength she cou'd muster Tonya tugged 
at the frightfully heavy chest and moved it back. Then 
she opened the trap door and called, “Alevtina Vasi- 
lyevna, are you there?” 

For a moment no one answered. Then something stirred 
in the icy blackness and Alevtina Vasilyevna, blinking 
fast with her bloodshot eyes in the glare of the light, 
began to climb up the step ladder. 

Tonya was horrified at the sight of this dishevelled, 
shivering woman. Her skirt was wet from the melted ice 
on which she had sat all night, her poplin blouse, her 
fingers and face were all smeared with cream. 

Taking no notice of Tonya, she darted distractedly 
about the rooms, her lips moving soundlessly because her 
voice was gone with the raw iciness of the cellar and her 
long hours of shouting for help. All at once she rushed 
out of the house, stopped in the middle of the street and 
brandishing her bony fists high above her head began 
to pile abuse on Matvei, soundless but hideous curses 
judging by her face. 


Chapter 19 
THE KAZANKA RIVER 


Matvei was tried two weeks later. Penkovo was well 
represented at the trial: there were Larissa, Matvei’s 
mother, Ivan Savich, Tyatushkin, Tonya, and Alevtina 
Vasilyevna herself, dressed in her shabbiest for the occa- 
sion. She had recovered her usual hypocritical voice, but 
She still aflected a hoarse whisper in court so as to im- 
hess everyone with all she had gone through. 

The trial lasted two days. After Tonya had been called 
to the witness stand, Ivan Savich begged the judge to 
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let his zootechnician go back to the farm to supervise the 
field work. 

And so Tonya returned to Penkovo without learning 
what the verdict would be. She was busy in the fields 
until sunset. She had long since discarded her loose, 
smart overcoat and ,wore instead a padded collarless 
jacket with the sleeves turned back and the belt-strap 
dangling behind. She also wore tall canvas boots, and 
from afar she could no longer be told apart from the rest 
of the kolkhoz girls. She found the padded jacket com- 
fortable and warm, but when the sun was bright it 
weighed heavily on her shoulders. Tonya was experienc- 
ing for the first time in her life the weariness of spring. 

Spring was certainly the loveliest time of the year if 
one stayed at home and gazed out of the window, breath- 
ing in the delicious fragrance of the awakening woods 
waited by the breeze, warming oneself in the sun with 
its smile’ growing wider and kindlier with every day, 
watching the tiny, hairy leaves unfolding on the branches 
here and there. But when one’s feet tingled and burned 
with running about all day, when without Grandfather’s 
help there was no chance of pulling the muddy, slippery 
boots off one’s legs, as heavy as lead, it was only natural 
to wish that this hectic season would be over. Country 
roads grew longer in the spring, one was always making 
detours: it was either a stretch of impassable mud, or a 
knee-deep puddle, or the Kazanka River had flowed over 
and covered the bridge. In the summer it was a three- 
kilometre walk to the maize field, and in the spring it 
was all of six. There was a lot of walking to do. The 
ground dried up in patches, sowing had to be done dis- 
jointedly here and there, and if one did not watch the 
tractor drivers they’d pit the fields with graves so deep 
one wouldn’t know what to do next. 

People were difficult to manage in the spring too. They 
fell upon the work eagerly, losing their tempers over it 
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and bickering. They had all benefited by Tonya’s lectures 
on agricultural technique: men engaged in stock-raising 
and those working the fields, all had a better and deeper 
understanding of their jobs. But right at the outset this 
only made things harder for Tonya. Even Utkin, the meek- 
est man of all, started a riot when they began planting 
inaize. He stormed and raved that the depth of the top- 
soil was wrong, that seed should be planted deeper on 
hillocks and shallower in hollows, he kept arguing with 
Tonya until the chief agronomist of the M.T.S. arrived 
and decided the matter for them. The funniest part was 
that Utkin proved correct. 

Deficiencies in equipment were apt to come to light.in 
the spring too. They had been putting things in readiness 
all winter long, checking every horse collar and cart 
wheel,—but when spring descended upon them there was 
a shortage of horse collars and the harness proved un- 
suitable. 

In addition to all this, the kolkhoz office was inundat- 
ed with statements—an annual spring flood. All the office 
Staff and anyone else who could be spared sat compil- 
ing statements; Yevsei Yevseyevich hired one of his 
young nephews to rule stacks of paper for them and paid 
him a ruble a night out of his own pocket. They wrote 
until their fingers grew numb, the carbon paper wore 
through, and not an inch-long pencil could be found in 
lhe place. 

On her way back to the office in the evening Tonya 
usually stayed for ten or fifteen minutes on the river- 
bank. This was a habit she had grown into since the 
winter. She came to love this lonely spot, a washed-away 
cave beneath the tall, steep bank, cluttered with timber 
and rubbish, and she never failed to come there for a 
breathing spell each night. 

That evening, too, she came and sat on a felled birch- 
tree, gazing at the turbulent water and thinking of Mat- 
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vei. Although no one had returned from town yet, there 
was talk in the village that Morozov had been given 
two years. Someone must have rung through. 

Matvei had behaved insolently in court. Ivan Savich 
brought up against him all his misdeeds over the past 
year. Even Larissa refused to say a word in his defence. 
She either said nothing at all or gave curt ‘answers, 
spiteful and bitter. “Why don’t you say something?” they 
asked her. “After all, you are his wife, you know him 
better than we do.” She answered, forcing out the words, 
“Am I really his wife? We’ve been married for six 
months and all I’ve learned about him is that he likes 
onions.”’ 

Tonya looked at the slim birches washed away at the 
roots, leaning over the water like toll-bars, and thought 
and thought.... While the river—wilful and erratic like 
Matvei—rippled over the stones, winding its way through 
forest and field, spreading out or narrowing to a stream 
the width of a boat. The water was fast and furious in 
parts, serene in others, particularly beneath the overhang- 
ing bank where it was protected from the wind and the 
water was so clear the bottom seemed very close, with 
every pebble sparkling in the sun. At sunrise the river 
was cloaked in a thick mist, and all one could see of the 
opposite bank were the tops of osiers showing above the 
misty clouds. But as soon as the sun grew warmer, 
the mist crawled away down the river, streaming into 
the shadow of the tall bank, and then one could see the 
shrubs, the narrow glade, already bluish-green, dotted 
with the remains of last year’s hayricks, and beyond it 
the old burnt-down wood thickly covered with a young 
pine growth. 

The river had overflowed that spring, washing down a 
lot of debris, roots and tree-trunks from the woods, the 
current felt cramped with all this, it raved and ranted. 
If the river were dammed and an electric-power station 
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built on it to give its energy an outlet, the current would 
quell its bad temper and do a lot of good instead.... 

The more Tonya brooded the more upset she became. 
It was obvious to her now that she had made a horrible 
mistake. She should have told the court all about Alevti- 
na Vasilvevna staging that meeting of theirs in the un- 
finished club, of the motives the woman had. Who knows, 
it may have been of some help. Because ‘Matvei was really 
paying the penalty for her, for Tonya, if the truth be told. 
She should have done everything in her power to make 
things easier for Matvei. But she had turned coward... 
because she would have to tell of her love. She had 
turned coward. How vile! Heavens, how vile! 

She worked herself up to such a pitch that she was 
quite resolved to get back to town, to the court, by fair 
means or foul, and make the prosecutor hear her out. 
She got up to go when she heard a footfall behind the 
trees and saw Larissa. 

‘So that’s where you are,” Larissa said. “Glad, are 
you?” 

Tonya looked at her dully and wearily. 

“What am I to do with you now?” Larissa hissed, slow- 
ly coming closer. 

“Do what you like,” Tonya said, turning her gaze upon 
the water. “It makes no difference to me.” 

Larissa came up close, her lips clenched hard. 

“You liked playing with fire, did you?” Larissa hissed 
again. “Got burnt, did you, you dirty snake?”’ 

‘Stop it!’ Tonya swerved round. Her eyes flashed. “Do 
whatever you like with me, but shut up. Yes, I am vile. 
I know I lacked the courage to speak up in his defence. 
It’s all true. But are you any better? Why didn’t you say 
anything in court? You should have been the one to 
speak, you should have yelled until the court believed 
you, because you're not just anybody, you are his wile.”’ 

“Wile, wife,” Larissa sneered. “I would have really 
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been his wife if the ill winds had not brought you to our 
village. And don’t you say things like that to me since 
you understand nothing.” 

“Yes I do, I understand perfectly. Yes, J do. You wanted 
him to be locked up. That was your revenge.” 

“What revenge? Me doing that to Matvei? What a fool 
you must be.” 

“Why didn’t it occur to me right away!” Tonya all but 
screamed. “Of course it was revenge. Your silence in 
court was your revenge.’ 

_ Larissa walked to the felled birch-tree and sank on it 
wearily. . 

“Listen to me, you...” she brought out. “Only don’t 
yell, you’ll burst my ear-drums. It was Matvei who made 
me keep my trap shut. Because if I spoke I’d have to tell 
the court how Alevtina and I had tried to poison you.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Why do you think he locked up Alevtina in the cellar? 
Now I’ve told you all. I knew I shouldn’t’be able to keep 
it to myself long. Go now and tell on me. They’ll release 
Matvei and lock me up instead.” Larissa’s mouth curled 
in a bitter smile. “And then everything will be the way 
you want it.” 

“Who do you think I am, Larissa?” 

Tonya came and sat down beside her. For a minute 
both were silent, staring at the water. 

“Father is mad like hell with you,” Larissa said. 

“Ts Matvel going to appeal?” Tonya asked. 

“He’s not going to make any sort of appeal.” 

“We've got to talk him into it. We absoiutely must 
Don’t you realize what jail is? He might fall ill there. 
He’s not very strong, you know.” 

“He doesn’t look very strong, but when he squeezes 
you your brassiére rips apart. I expect you know it your- 
self.” 

“No, I don’t, Larissa.” 
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They looked into each other’s eyes. Larissa got up. 

“Stop howling,” she said. “Let’s go, shall we?” 

They started back to Penkovo, Larissa in front, Tonya 
following. They walked along a dried-up path which 
ran alongside the muddy road, scarred by tractor 
wheels. 

The spring evening air was still and transparent. Stars 
shone serenely in the clear sky. The fields, replete with 
seed, rolled as far as the woods, a warm, brown velvet. 
Behind a clump of trees headlights flared up and thev 
heard the silvery clink of wrenches.... 


Chapter 20 
WHICH ENDS THE TALE 


As soon as summer sets in, a real farmer knows with- 
out a doubt whether his endeavours will bear fruit or not. 
He can gauge nature’s generosity to him for all his toil 
and care even before his rye has turned brown, when it 
still stands stiff and straight, unweighted by the ears, and 
bows meekly to every breeze; when buckwheat is not in 
flower yet and maize shows no fruit, when flax is still 
short and brazenly, youthiully green.... 

By the middle of June Ivan Savich knew for a certainty 
that the harvest would be rich and not alone in rye and 
flax but in all other crops, even in the finicky maize, and 
that no minor whims of nature could make any differ- 
ence now. 

The other kolkhoz workers felt it too, but they kept their 
joy to themselves, they did not put it in words afraid of 
the evil eye. Flour dropped in price though. 

Aloud they only permitted themselves a few discreet 
remarks: winter crops were good that year because there 
was plenty of snow, but they had to see what July would 
be like first, whether the rains would fall in time, there 
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might even be a hailstorm, and altogether they believed 
In counting their chickens when they: were hatched. 

But one day Ivan Savich gave rein to his daydreams. 
It was a Sunday and a general meeting was held in the 
club. There was but one item on the agenda: ways and 
means to increase their stocks of cattle. The board had 
already discussed these measures, and now Ivan Savich 
was acquainting the meeting with methods to be adopted 
in dealing with worthless cows, rearing the young, regis- 
tering calvings, and other important undertakings. 

Tonya sat in the last row but one, close to the wall, 
and listened. Actually, she should have been the one mak- 
ing this report, but after Matvei’s arrest the rift between 
her and the chairman became unbridgeable, and Ivan 
Savich kept her away from things whenever he could. 

When he came to the end of his report he drifted to 
views of the future, and while on the subject he could not 
resist voicing his hopes of a rich harvest, and having 
mentioned this he could not help saying a word about 
maize, and began to reckon roughly what, in his opinion, 
a workday unit would bring in cash, grain and potato. 

“Tt’s the first time we see maize not just on pictures 
but actually growing in our fields,” Ivan Savich said. 
“And why do we? Because we worked good and hard on 
it, we gave it our best fields, we planted a hybrid, and 
we retained the snow in the winter the way we should.” 

“To think of all the trouble I had fighting for a good 
plot of iand for the maize!” Tonya thought. “The rows 
I had to get them to appoint some people to weave the 
snow screens!” 

“Our maize is all right now, there’s no doubt about it,” 
Ivan Savich went on. “And first and foremost we've got 
to thank Lyonya Baikov and the Zefirovs for it. As for 
Utkin, he’s quite a specialist on maize now.” 

Tonya sat up, expecting to hear her own name men- 
tioned, but Ivan Savich drifted on to the next subject 
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and said nothing about her. It hurt. “Of course, he 
couldn’t have mentioned me, I’m a member of the board 
after all,’ she tried to comfort herself. “But at least he 
.could have said that Utkin had attended our classes... .” 

“Furthermore, after we had adopted a long-policy plan 
matters looked up in pasturage as well. As you all know, 
we have put grazing on a scientific basis and the live- 
stock is herded to water and back without trampling the 
meadows,” Ivan Savich said. 

Here Tonya modestly dropped her eyes and straight- 
ened her kerchief, certain that the chairman could not 
avoid mentioning her name now. Everyone knew that 
she had been the one responsible for the plan and the 
execution, it was she who had broken the pasture lands 
into sections, with Nedelin assisting her. 

“We owe all this to Comrade Nedelin, he deserves the 
-gratitude of all of us,” Ivan Savich proclaimed. “He has 
been working on the plan since winter, and really work- 
ing, not just talking... .” 

Tonya clung to the wall, her head drooping lower and 
lower. “But who worked out the plan? Who?” she was 
thinking. 

“The dairy too has picked up,” Ivan Savich said. “It’s 
kept cleaner, we've put up signs. Oh, by the way, some- 
one has already made a mess of the sign ‘Wipe Your Feet 
First.’ The word ‘first? has been changed to read ‘after- 
wards. I happen to know it was Vitka’s doing. I know, 
too, whom he’s trying to copy. Mind your step, Vitka my 
boy! There are certain grave shortcomings at the dairy, 
of course, and you, Larissa, should try to be a greater 
help to Comrade Nedelin. You know you've left the lick 
out when you sent in your order,” Ivan Savich made a 
pause and resumed, “Our zootechnician, being young and 
inexperienced, can’t see to everything naturally. And 
then she’s got another worry—putting on shows....” 

A discreet chuckle ran through the room. 
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Tonya had not cried when Larissa tore at her hair, she 
had not cried when Ivan Savich, taking away her notes, 
declared that he would make the report himself, but 
now ... now she burst out crying like a little girl. 

“Don't you know what you're talking about?” a shrill, 
anery voice called from the back. “You’re mad at her, so 
just say you’re mad, but don’t go rambling about pas- 
tures and dairies. Of all things!” 

Tonya turned round. There was Larissa, nervously 
rolling up her notebook. 

Ivan Savich gave his daughter an unruffled stare. 

“Why do vou shout from the back of the room?” he 
said with fatherly malice. “Come out in front and speak 
for all to hear.” | 

“And I will too!” Larissa said, briskly marching up the 
aisle. ‘She caught Matvei’s fancy, the whole village 
knows it, not just you and me. It’s no secret.” Larissa 
climbed the stage steps and stood facing her father. “But 
have you worked it out why she caught his fancy?” 

“A married man getting entangled with another wom- 
an is not a matter that wants working out,” he said. 

“Perhaps not for you, but it was for me. I thought my 
head would burst, that’s how hard I had to think about 
it. Was my nose crooked or something? J thought. Wasnt 
I as good as Tonya? Couldn’t I cook a good meal? Why 
was.my husband drawn to her? Why, because she was 
more interesting company. She’s had an education, she’s 
bright. And I’m ignorant compared to her, even though 
I’ve finished a seven-year school.” 

“Who are you blaming?” Ivan Savich asked. | 

“Yn blaming you since you’re the chairman of this 
farm. And I’m saying this to you in front of everyone, 
even though you are my father. D’you really think that 
all we want is more potatoes and more cash? Oh no, Fa- 
ther, that far from all. When Matvei comes back he'll 
expect more than just potatoes from me. I don't care 
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what you think but I’ve promised myself to get to To- 
nya’s level. I’l! die in the effort but in two years’ time [ll 
meet her on equal terms.” 

Larissa warmed to the subject more and more, and the 
notebook twirled faster and faster in her strong fingers. 

Ivan Savich sat looking at the audience. Tonya’s en- 
{husiasm had stirred the waters and shaken up the chair- 
man's placid existence. His only worry had been manag- 
ing the kolkhoz, but now he was all but expected to 
found an agricultural institute in Penkovo. He thought 
highly of education, of course, he had:had a smattering 
of it himself in his day. Naturally it was a long time 
ago, and all his memory retained were some _ useless 
words and figures. He remembered the word Kattegat, 
for instance, but he had not the slightest notion who the 
man was—a King of Persia or a scholar in chemistry. 
He gave up the effort, though, because it would hardly 
prove helpful in stock-raising. 

But evidently Tonya was right in some things if his own 
daughter was standing up against him. Come to think 
of it, what had really happened to Penkovo? Why was 
the work livelier and why did the old Penkovo fields 
vield richer crops? | 

Ivan Savich was no novice in farming, he was well 
aware that if it had not been for the September Plenary 
Session and the resolutions adopted, no clubs in the 
world and no lectures could have pulled Penkovo out of 
the rut. 

That he understood perfectly, of course. 

But all these resolutions, fascinating in their scope 
and far-reaching perspective, how did they happen to 
reach Penkovo so soon and bring such marvellous re- 
sults? Was not the club, bringing culture and enlighten- 
iment to the village, responsible perhaps? And Tonya 
herself, was not she a living particle of these wise reso- 
lutions? Of course there was no gauging the work she 
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had done, but would Utkin have become a specialist in 
maize if it had not been for her? | 

Take him, Ivan Savich, he rarely went to the club and 
yet there was a change in him in his old age too. He 
would never go and barter fuel for vodka now. And it 
wasn't that he was afraid of Tonya either, he just would 
not, that’s all. Where was the girl, by the way? She was 
probably sitting there and thinking the chairman would 
take it out on her after the meeting. 

Tonya sat hugging the wall, her frightened eyes on 
Ivan Savich. A strange warm feeling stirred in his 
heart. He gave her a wide, friendly smile and she recip- 
rocated at once with her own, charming one.... 

The author could of course go on to. tell the reader 
about the way Penkovo flourished, about Matvei coming 
back to his wife and little boy, but the temptation has to 
be resisted because it’s impossible to tell what the two 
years will have done to Matvei, and then the “Wave” 
people will have to put in a lot of hard work first be- 
fore their kolkhoz could be ranked among the best. 

The reader may rest assured, though, that matters will 
really pick up at Penkovo since Ivan Savich has begun to 
smile at Tonya. 

And when you come to think of it, a smile—a trifling 
incident on the surface of it—is a good thing to end a 
story with. 
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